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ih NUMBER is one of 9 BULLE- 
TINS issued during the year by 
Consumers’ Research which are not 
confidential. This BULLETIN may 
be freely discussed with friends. We 
hope that you will use the opportu- 
nity to show them what CR is doing 
for consumers. 

Symbols used to indicate sources 
of data and bases of ratings: 


A—recommended on basis of 

quality 

AA—regarded as worthy of high- 

est recommendation 

B— intermediate with respect to 

quality 

C—not recommended on basis of 

quality 

cr—information from Consumers’ 

Research's own tests or in- 
vestigations 

1, 2, 3—relative prices, 1 being 

low, 3 high. Note that price 
and quality are completely 
differentiated in CR’s list- 
ings; a quality judgment 
is independent of price. 

41, 42-year in which test was 

made or information obtain- 
ed or organized by the staff 
of Consumers’ Research. 

* * * 

Responsibility for all specific state- 
ments of fact or opinion at any time 
made by Consumers’ Research lies 
wholly with the technical director 
and staff of the organization. 

Please send notice of any change 
of address at least one month before 
it is to take effect, accompanying 
your notice with statement of your 
old address before the change. (Do- 
ing this avoids the inconvenience 
and cost of purchasing duplicate 
copies of the BULLETIN at 30c each, 
to replace any that may not have 
been delivered, through a subscrib- 
er’s failure to notify CR of a change 
of address.) 

Note: For a detailed account of 
CR’s early history, policies, and in- 
formation as to the answering of 
special inquiries about commodities, 
subscribers are urged to read the 
INTRODUCTION TO CONSUMERS’ RE- 
SEARCH, which is sent on request to 
anyone without charge. 








What Consumers Can Do 


I* READING newspapers, news magazines, and listening to the 
radio, we sometimes get the impression that pretty soon there 
just isn’t going to be anything left for average consumers to buy. 
Automobiles and tires are out; production of radio sets, refriger- 
ators, vacuum cleaners, and other durable items has ceased; even 
sugar, which is (or could have been) relatively very plentiful, is 
being rationed. 

To people geared to free and easy consumption of mass-produced 
goods and accustomed to a seemingly limitless variety in kinds of 
goods available, the sudden stoppage is something of a shock. 
Yet when consumers once learn to adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions, they will discover there are still things to be had, and 
instead of bemoaning the loss of this or that familiar article, they 
may well look upon buying as an adventure, a game with changed 
rules but still an interesting one with much room for intelligent 
and informed selection. 

To begin with, new ways of getting to market or getting goods 
should be explored. Mail-order buying will undoubtedly increase 
for certain limited or poorly distributed items. Investigate mail- 
order sources in your region for items that are no longer sold 
at your local stores. Unsulphured molasses, honey, maple syrup, 
well-cured cheese, home-cured meats, freshly ground flour, eggs— 
perhaps even poultry—can be purchased by mail. 

Clothing and other household items made of pure wool are 
precious. Learn how to store them successfully, but if some gar- 
ment should acquire a sizable moth hole, locate an economy- 
priced repairer in your vicinity who does reweaving. 

Since electrical appliances must last for the duration, get ac- 
quainted with a mechanical and electrical handyman who can 
repair vacuum cleaners, water pumps, washing machines and other 
appliances. The-.household craftsman will profitably turn his 
study to making minor repairs around the house. An excellent 
book for beginners in this field is First Aid For the Ailing House, 
by Roger B. Whitman (published by Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42, New York City, $2.50). Mr. 
Whitman’s column in the New York Sun and many other papers 
is almost ‘‘must reading’ for home repair enthusiasts. 

By fall there will be many new substitutes on the market. On 
these, of course, we plan to bring you month-by-month reports. 
In the fabric line, one of the most interesting developments is a 
new yarn made from casein, which is said to have a large percent- 
age of the warmth properties of wool without some of its dis- 
advantages. 

Food habits will involve some changes. Ready-prepared foods 
will not be so widely available because of shortages of packaging 
materials of all sorts. More care and thought will need to go into 
preparation of meals, making additional demands on the house- 
wife already busy with many war activities. Over the summer 
months, give thought to the family’s winter supply of food. For 
those who grow their own, or who have storage space and ready 

[Concluded on page 25] 
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Razer Blades 


AZOR BLADES have met the rationing axe, 
ra not very seriously, it is true, but never- 
theless 1942’s quota of men will have to keep 
their whiskers under control with 1940's 
quota of razor blades, or grow beards. Dis- 
carded blades may eventually have to come 
out of their odd storage places and be given 
the sharpenings long promised’ and long de- 
ferred, and that slot in the bathroom wall or 
the crack in the wainscoting through which 
razor blades have been dropped one by one 
for years, may become the entrance to a 
small-sized gold mine. Much greater care 
will be needed in making blade purchases 
than ever before, for the restriction means a 
manufacturing cut of about 20%. This, to- 
gether with the fact that electric razors were 
not to be made after May 31, will make the 
blade buyer want to do much less gambling 
on his blade purchases, and especially will 
he wish to see that the blades he buys ex- 
hibit reasonable durability as well as initial 
sharpness. 

Careful preparation of the beard before 
shaving will help conserve the supply of 
blades on hand. The beard should be well 
softened by adequate washing and lathering 
so as to make shaving easier on the blade. 
After shaving, rinse both razor and blade 
and dry the blade carefully before putting 
away. 

The laboratory work on which this report 
is based was completed before the blade cur- 
tailment order went into effect. Neverthe- 
less, with an eve to the possible future con- 
traction of blade supply, the scope of testing 
was broadened somewhat in order to extend 
our knowledge of the service which may be 
expected from blades after they have been 
resharpened. A number of blades of well- 
known brands—some having high, some low, 
and some medium sharpness—were included 
in a special study of the resharpening prob- 
lem. The data appear to indicate that on 
the whole blades with high initial sharpness 
give the greatest amount of satisfactory serv- 
ice after resharpening. An exception was the 
Marlin blade which, while not very keen as 
rece'ved, compared favorably after sharpen- 
ing with blades of much higher initial sharp- 
ness. This phase of the prob‘em is more im- 
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portant than previously and it is expected 
more work will be done by CR on resharpen- 
ing of blades and on razor blade sharpeners. 
The method, often discussed, of sharpening 
Gillette-type blades by rubbing them on the 
inside of a smooth drinking glass with parallel 
sides, is not as effective as the use of one of 
the better mechanical sharpeners, but does 
smooth the edges of the blade and thus im- 
proves the shave obtained. Results of tests 
of commercial sharpeners are to be reported 
in the first issue in which space can be found 
for them. 

It is somewhat encouraging to note that 
besides those brands of blades which have 
been found to be of high quality for several 
years, several other brands of Gillette-type 
blades show sufficient promise of good per- 
formance to be given a somewhat qualified 
recommendation. Among the single-edge 
blades tested, the Treet Single Edge blades 
were found to have keenness comparable 
with fairly good double-edge blades. 

In addition to the instrumental tests, many 
of the blades were given shaving tests as well, 
and in the listings, occasional reference is 
made to these. 

Ratings are based primarily on initial sharp- 
ness. No important changes in the ratings, 
however, would have been made had they 
been based on durability as well, for in this 
year’s test durability and initial sharpness 
ran together pretty well. Ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 
GILLETTE-TYPE BLADES 


Dublekeen (General Blade Co., 7 W. 22, New York 
City) 50 blades for $1.40. Excellent results re- 
ported on use tests. 

Master Cutler (Sold by Hoffritz, Inc., 19 W. 34, N.Y.C.) 
50 blades for $1. Initial sharpness, fairly good. 
Durability, variable. 

Sta-Sharp Elite Super Thin, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 8— 
6390. 25 blades for 44c plus postage. 

Thin-flex (General Blade Co.) 50 blades for $1.40. 
Ranked first of blades tested, both as to initial 
sharpness and durability. Excellent results reported 
on use tests. 

Wards Super Thin, Montgomery Ward's No. 53—5000. 
25 blades for 44c plus postage. Good reports on use 
tests. 

Windsor Super Thin (Windsor Mfg. Co., Inc., Orange, 
N.J.; sold by Rogers Peet Co. stores) 5 blades for 
25c. 
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The following blades were found to be of fairly good 
quality. Test data so far in hand do not permit judg 
ment as to probability of quality being maintained in 
future production. 

Blue Windsor (Windsor Mfg. Co.) 5 blades for 10c. 
Durability, rather poor. Good reports on use tests. 

Duro-Edge Thin, Montgomery Ward's No. 53—5008. 
25 blades for 24c plus postage. Only fair reports on 
use tests. 

Star Double Edge 
Razor Corp., 315 Jay, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
for 25c. Fairly good reports on use tests. 

Wards Stainless Thin, Montgomery Ward's No. 53— 
5005. 10 blades for 49c plus postage. Fair to ex- 
cellent reports on use tests. 


(Star Division, American Safety 
15 blades 


BLADES OTHER THAN GILLETTE TYPE 

The following blade was found superior to other 
single-edge brands tested, both as to initial sharpness 
and durability. 
(Treet Safety Razor 
14 blades for 25c. 


Treet New Super Single Edge 
Corp., 315 Jay, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 






C. Not Recommended 


The following blades were found unsatisfactory, both 
as to initial sharpness and durability. Manufacturers’ 
names and prices are omitted to save space. 


GILLETTE-TYPE BLADES 


Barry @ Berkeley ‘“Tissue Thin” @ Diamond Edge @ 
Gillette Blue @ Gillette Thin @ Good Humor @ Jim 
Brown's Quick Shaver @ Legion @ Marlin High 
Speed. Use-test reports, good. @ Permedge Extra 
Keen @ Probak @ Probak Jr.@ Ring Thin @ Ritz @ 
Segal @ Shav-A-Way @ Sta-Sharp De Luxe Stainless 
@ SR Thin @ United Whelan Blue @ United Whelan 
Thin. 


BLADES OTHER THAN GILLETTE TYPE 


Durham Duplex @ Duro-Edge for Durham Duplex ra- 
zors @ Enders @ Ever-Ready @ Gem Reversible @ 
Gem Single Edge @ Marlin Single Edge @ Permedge 
Single Edge @ Schick Injector @ Sha-Ve-Zee @ Star 
Single Edge @ Sta-Sharp Single Edge @ Wards Single 
Edge. 








Overalls 








VERALLS have two important functions 
© —they serve as garments that will re- 
sist severe conditions of wear, and they afford 
a well-chosen galaxy of pockets that can hold 
an assortment of tools, a quantity of nails or 
screws, some tobacco, and various other sup- 
plies. 

The overalls tested by CR were made of 
blue denims, which varied in weight from 
8 to 10 ounces per running yard, 29 inches 
wide. Each garment was carefully examined 
for construction details, including such mat- 
ters as the number of rows of stitching, the 
number of bar-tacks (stitching reinforcements 
to prevent ripping and tearing), kinds of 
pockets, strength of shoulder straps, and con- 
struction of buttonholes. The convenience 
features (watch pocket, pencil pocket, fas- 
teners for pockets) of the various garments 
were also noted. The fabric of each gar- 
ment was tested for breaking strength, re- 
sistance to tearing, shrinkage, colorfastness 
to washing, resistance to abrasion, stiffness, 
and thread count. 


All overalls in the test were of the common 
type having a bib with the exception of 
Levi's, which was of the bandtop style (other- 
wise known as overall pants). The material, 
construction, and convenience features were 
about average except as otherwise stated in 
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Ratings are cr42. 
A. Recommended 


Levi's (Levi Strauss & Co., Inc., San Francisco) $2.35. 
10 oz. Bandtop style. Material heavy and strong. 
Construction above average. Shrinkage, however, 
greater than average. 3 

Oshkosh B’ gosh (Oshkosh B’gosh Inc., Oshkosh, Wis.) 
$2.29. 90z. Material and construction better than 
average. 3 


the listings. 


B. Intermediate 


Hercules, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 51—10. $1.75 plus post- 
age. 8 oz; not extra heavy as claimed. 

Wards Powr House, Montgomery Ward’s No. 42— 
7223. $1.89 in retail stores. 8 oz. 2 

Wards Super Powr House, Montgomery Ward's No. 
42—7233. $1.89 plus postage (not in latest catalog). 
9 oz. 

Fleadlight (Headlight Overall Mfg. Co., Cincinnati) 
$2.29. 9 oz. Bore ‘Seal of Quality” label of U. S. 
Testing Co., Inc. 3 

Lee (The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.) $2.39. 10 oz. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New 
York City) $1.95. 9 oz. Fabric below average in 
resistance to tearing and to abrasion for 9-oz denim.2 

20th Century (Century Overall Co., Chicago) $1.69. 
8 oz. Construction and convenience features below 
average. 

Stone Cutter (Universal Overall Co., Chicago) $2.29. 
8 oz. Construction and convenience features below 
average. 










































Speers MILK is now perhaps a more 
important component of the family food 
supply than in normal times as it is one of 
the foods regarded as necessary to have on 
hand for possible emergency use. 


New government standards which went 
into effect March 1, 1941, define evaporated 
milk as follows: ‘‘The liquid food made by 
evaporating part of the moisture from the 
sweet milk of cows, sealed in 
a container and so processed 
by heat as to prevent spoilage.” 
The new standards are more 
rigorous by a very slight mar- 
gin than those in effect for many 
years under the Food & Drugs 
Act of 1906 required that evap- 
orated milk contain not less 
than 7.8% of milk fat and not 
less than 25.5% of total milk 
solids. Under the new stand- 
ard, milk content must be at 
least 7.9% and the content of 
milk solids 25.9% or more. 


For most uses evaporated milk is to be 
preferred to sweetened condensed milk, which 
contains an excessive amount f sugar. Plain 
evaporated is more desirable than irradiated 
evaporated, unless there is a definitely known 
need for vitamin D, since vitamin D re- 
quirements are as yet unknown and con- 
sumption of excessive or unneeded amounts 
of this vitamin can do harm. 


A comparison of the thiamine (vitamin B;) 
content of fresh milk with that of evaporated 
indicates a 39% to 60% loss of the vitamin 
during the evaporation process. This loss 
must be considered and properly compen- 
sated for in any well-planned infant diet. 


The brands included in the test recently 
completed for CR were all well known and 
widely distributed. They were tested for 
compliance with government standards re- 
garding content of milk fat and milk solids; 
butyro-refractometer readings indicated that 
no fats other than butter-fat were present, 
Lead content was also determined, with CR’s 
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tentative tolerance of 0.3 parts per million 
used as the upper limit in judging the various 
brands. In the samples designated with an 
asterisk the fat content was slightly or very 
slightly below the requirements of the gov- 
ernment, but it is believed that any moder- 
ate deficiency in this factor need not be given 
any practical weight by the ultimate con- 
sumer; it may well be rather variable from 
lot to lot of the product in any 
case. 
Ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 


Brands rated A were found satis- 
factory as to lead content and met 
government standards except as noted. 


Asco (Distrib. American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia) 5c for 5-1/3 oz.* 
Lion Irradiated (Nestlé’s Milk Pro- 

ducts, Inc., 155 E. 44, New York 
City) 9c for 13 oz.* 
Nestlé’s Irradiated (Nestlé’s Milk Prod- 


ucts) 5c for 5-1/3 oz.* 

Pet Irradiated (Pet Milk Co., Arcade Bldg., St. Louis) 
9c for 13 oz. 

Sealect (Sheffield Condensed Milk Co., Inc., 524 W. 57 
N.Y.C.) Se for 5-1/3 oz. 

Thrifty (Distrib. S& H Co., Paterson, N. J.) 8c for 13 
Oz. 

White House (Distrib. The Great A. & P. Tea Co., 


420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.) 8c for 13 oz. 


B. Intermediate 


(Mohawk Milk Products Co., 
Inc., Cross Brands, 345 Hudson, N.Y.C.) Se for 
5-1/3 oz. Lead content found a little outside CR’s 
tentative tolerance limit. 

Van Camp's (Van Camp Milk Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.) 
8.5c for 13 oz. Lead content found a little outside 
CR’'s tentative tolerance. 


C. Not Recommended 


Borden's Silver Cow Irradiated (The Borden Co., 350 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) 5c for 5-1/3 oz. Fat con- 
tent appreciably below government standard. Lead 
content found a little outside CR’s tentative tolerance. 

Carnation Irradiated (Carnation Co., Milwaukee) 9c 
for 13 oz. Lead content substantially outside CR’s 
tentative tolerance. 

Freshpak (Distrib. The Grand Union Co., 50 Church, 

N.Y.C.) 7c for 13 oz. Fat content appreciably 

below government standard. Lead content a little 

outside CR’s tentative tolerance. 


Gold Cross Irradiated 
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Kitchen 


7. IS AN OLD SAYING that a woman can waste 
more with a spoon than a man can bring home 
in a wheelbarrow. For the accuracy of such a state- 
ment we cannot vouch, but there is no doubt that 
economies can and will have to be practiced in the 
kitchen in the coming period of shortages. A sub- 
stantial means to economy will be in the conserva- 
tion of fuel and electricity used for cooking. One 
means of approach to this problem will be to equip 
your kitchen with accurate thermometers, as needed, 
so that cooking temperatures can be regulated and 
wastes of fuel and food due to overcooking or need- 
lessly high temperatures can be avoided. 


In a test on a number of kitchen thermometers 
just conducted by CR, oven thermometers, roast 
meat thermometers, and thermometers suitable for 
deep fat frying and for candy and jelly making were 
included. Most of the thermometers were of the 
type consisting of a sealed glass bulb and tube con- 
taining a liquid—in some instances, mercury.’ One 
of the thermometers for candy making and deep 
fat frying and several of the oven thermometers, 
however, were of the dial type, in which the tem- 
perature is shown by a pointer that moves over a 
curved or circular scale. All except two of the 
thermometers had scales which were marked with 
descriptive terms, such as Slow, Medium, Very 
Hot, Deep Frying Range, to make it unnecessary 
for the housewife to remember the actual temper- 
atures that are required for cooking the various 
foods. One roast meat thermometer was marked 


1 In general, CR does not believe it wise for manufacturers to use mercury in 
thermometers meant for kitchen or house “hol fuse. If the thermometer tube breaks 
as often happens, the mercury escapes inevitably into cracks and crevices of the 
oven, floor, sink, o1 table, and constitutes a serious health hazard, due to its slow, 
long-continued evaporation into the air. Mercury vapor is dangerously toxic even 
in extremely small concentrations 
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Thermometers 


for different kinds of meat (for beef, 3 markings: 
Well, Medium, and Rare), but lacked degree gradu- 
ations, which are desirable. 

Roast meat thermometers are made with a point 
so that they can be pushed right into the middle 
of a roast, after a hole has been made with a metal 
skewer provided for the purpose. They are the 
most reliable means for determining when the meat 
inside is cooked to the desired degree. When using 
a roast meat thermometer the bulb should be pushed 
into the center of the meat and should not be allowed 
to remain in contact with bone or fat. 

Candy and frying thermometers are made to 
have their bulbs placed in a batch of candy or jelly, 
or in a pan of deep frying fat; most of those tested 
had scales of sufficient range, extending to 400°F or 
more, so that they could be used for deep fat frying 
as well as for candy and jelly making. 

The oven thermometers tested were of the type 
that is placed inside the oven on a rack or hung 
from one of the wires of the rack. 

Long life of thermometers will be favored by 
cleaning them with soap and water promptly after 
use. No scouring powders or caustics should be 
used, particularly with the thermometers that have 
graduations and markings not covered or enclosed 
under glass. 


The thermometers were examined for details of 
construction affecting convenience in use and prob- 
able long life in service. All were tested for accuracy 
of readings, and the scales were examined for ease 
of reading. In the case of the mercury-in-glass type 
of oven thermometers, the scales were actually read 
in an oven in which illumination was uniform and 
the brightness of the illumination could be accurate- 
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ly controlled at various levels. Ovens in ac- 
tual use are often dimly lighted; even the 
light used in the modern gas or electric oven 
does not always provide a good light for read- 
ing a thermometer. Ease of reading of each 
thermometer was determined by the dimness 
of the light in which it could be read as com- 
pared with others. No attempt was made 
to determine how well the ease of reading 
would be maintained over a long period of 
actual use during which the scales might be- 
come dimmed and discolored. 

Ratings are cr42. 


Thermometers for 
Candy, Jelly, or Deep Fat 


In making the following ratings no con- 
sideration has been given to the possibility 
of food contamination from this type of 
thermometer, which in use has its metal or 
porcelain-enameled frame immersed in, and 
in contact with, the food being prepared. 
Since the food is sometimes rather strongly 
acid (e.g., jellies), any thermometer of this 
type should not be left immersed in the 
liquid being cooked any longer than nec- 
essary. Clips (except the clip of the Az7r- 
guide) for holding candy, jelly, and deep-fat 
thermometers to cooking vessels were judged 
more or less unsatisfactory. 


B. Intermediate 


Airguide, No. 803, Deep Fat Frying (Fee & Stemwedel, 
Inc., 1954 N. Western Ave., Chicago) $1.50. Liquid- 
in-glass type, 100° to 420°F, minimum graduation 
5°. Somewhat inaccurate at higher temperatures. 
Thermometer tube movable (by a small amount) in 
relation to scale (undesirable). Shown at A. 2 

Taylor, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 4—2903, Candy and Jelly 
(Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y.) 
$1.98 plus postage. Mercury-in-glass type, 54° to 
308°F, minimum graduation 2° (too closely gradu- 
ated for kitchen use). Well made, accurate. Had no 
bulb at top of thermometer tube for safety in case of 
excess temperature rise (an undesirable omission), 
Upper limit of scale judged somewhat too low for 
nut brittle. Shown at B. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Surety, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 2906, Candy and Deep 
Fat Frying (Schreiber Thermometer Co., 21 W. 30, 
N.Y.C.) 95c in retail stores. Mercury-in-glass type, 
75° to 475°F, minimum graduation 5°. Accuracy, 
below average. Metal behind thermometer tube 
corroded by cooking fat. Shown at C. 1 

American, No. 5704, Candy and Deep Fat Frying 
(American Thermometer Co., St. Louis). $1.25. 
Mercury-in-glass type, 100° to 500°F, minimum grad- 
uation 5°. Accuracy, fair. Thermometer somewhat 
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difficult to read. Shown at D. 2 
Chaney, No. 279 Deep Fat Frying (Chaney Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio) $1.25. Mercury-in-glass tvpe, 
100° to 580°F, minimum graduation 5°. Scale mark- 
ed in temperature division only. Accuracy, fair. 
Found hard to clean. Shown at E. 2 
Tel-Tru, No. FC-37, Deep Fat, Candy, and Jelly (Tel- 
Tru Thermometer Co., Div. of Germanow Simon 
Machine Co., Rochester, N.Y.) $1.25. Dial type, 
100° to 400°F, minimum graduation 10°. Accuracy, 
unsatisfactory. Shown at F. 2 


Oven Thermometers 
A. Recommended 


Cooper Cook Book (The Cooper Oven Thermometer 
Co., Pequabuck, Conn.; sold by W. T. Grant stores) 
25c. Dial type, 100° to 600°F, minimum graduation 
10°. Accurate, open scale, easy to read. Shown 
at G. 1 

No brand name (Sold by Woolworth and by J. J. New- 
berry stores; believed to be made by The Cooper 
Oven Thermometer Co.) 20c or 25c. Dial type, 
100° to 600°F, minimum graduation 25°. Ease of 
reading, satisfactory. Two samples tested, one being 
exceptionally accurate for this tvpe of thermometer, 
the other accurate enough for the purpose. Shown 
at H. 1 

Rochester, No. 130 (Rochester Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y.) 35c. Dial type, 100° to 600°F, minimum 
graduation 25°. Accurate, somewhat difficult to 
read. Shown at I. 1 


B. Intermediate 


The first group of 5 thermometers would have re- 
ceived an A rating except for the fact that they were of 
the mercury-in-glass type. 


Bake-rite, No. 5700 (American Thermometer Co., 2917 
Clark Ave., St. Louis) $1. Mercury-in-glass type, 
100° to 700°F, minimum graduation 25°. Accurate, 
open scale. In comparative-visibility test, however, 
mercury column found most difficult of this tvpe of 
thermometer to read. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Shown at J. 

Bauer, No. 3011 (Bauer Thermometer Co., 332 W. 21, 
N.Y.C.) 89c. Mercury-in-glass type, 100° to 550°F, 
minimum graduation 10°. Accurate, open scale. 
Mercury easily seen against red background. Shown 
at K. 2 

Chaney Tru-Temp, No. 439 (The Chaney Mfg. Co., 
1200 Pleasant, Springfield, Ohio) 98c. Mercury-in- 
glass type, 100° to 800°F, minimum graduation 25°. 
Accurate, open scale, easy to read. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Shown at L. 

No brand name, No. 90 (Sold by Goodkin Hardware 
Co., 83 W. Van Buren, Chicago) 98c. Mercury-in- 
glass type, 100° to 600°F, minimum graduation 25°. 
Scale marked in temperature divisions only. Open 
scale, easy to read. Accuracy, satisfactory. Shown 
at M. 2 

Taylor (Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y.) $2.25, with recipe card file. Mercury-in-glass 
type, 100° to 730°F, minimum graduation 10°. Scale 
not very easily read, but mercury column had excep- 
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tionally good visibility. Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Shown at N. 3 
* . * 

(Sold by G. C. Murphy stores) 25c. 
Sold also by hardware stores, at 39c. Dial type, 
100° to 600°F, minimum graduation 25°. Consider 
able variation in accuracy was found between the 
three samples of this brand; it would be wise, there 
fore, when purchasing to select a thermometer whose 
pointer stands well below the 100° mark at ordinary 
room temperatures. Easily tipped when resting on 
base. This mode! without brand name was essentially 
the same as the Cooper Cook Book thermometer ex- 
cept for one significant difference, i.e., in the shape 
of the base, and some other differences considered 
minor and unimportant. Shown at O. 1 

Airguide, No. 800, Montgomery Ward's No. 57—9267 
(Fee & Stemwedel, Inc., 1954 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago) $1.29 plus postage. Liquid-in-glass type, 
150° to 700°F, minimum graduation 20°. Accuracy 
at lower end of scale, only fair. Shown at P. 2 


C. Not Recommended 


No brand name, No. 102 (Sold by hardware stores) 
25c. Very small hanging oven thermometer (no foot 
or base) of dial type. Inaccurate. Range extended 
only from 200° to 500°F (fully 50°F too low). Shown 
at Q. 1 


No brand name 


Roast Meat Thermometers 
A. Recommended 


Sears-Roebuck'’s No. 4—2933. 98c plus postage. Liq- 
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uid-in-glass type, 130° to 200°F, minimum gradu- 
ation (variable) 5° to 10°. Well made. Open scale, 
easy to read. Accuracy, satisfactory. Considered 
the most desirable thermometer in the roast meat 
group, but as with all roast meat thermometers of 
the liquid-in-glass type, subject to very considerable 
risk of breakage due to expansion of the liquid 
column beyond top of the scale, if thermometer is 
left in oven outside of roast or if the roast were 
accidentally allowed to become greatly overdone.? 
Shown at S. 1 


B. Intermediate 


Airguide, Montgomery Ward's No. 57-9318 (Fee & 
Stemwedel, Inc., 1954 N. Western Ave., Chicago) 
87c plus postage. Liquid-in-glass type, 125° to 200°F, 
minimum graduation 5°. Well made; plated brass. 
Accurate scale, easy to read. Had no bulb at top for 
safety in case of excess temperature rise (an especial- 
ly undesirable omission in the case of a roast meat 
thermometer). Shown at R. 1 


Taylor, No. 5936 (Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y.) $1.50. Liquid-in-glass type. Easy 
to read. Scale, however, lacked degree graduations, 
which should be present in all thermometers. Con- 
struction such that thermometer tube was movable 
in relation to scale (undesirable). Shown at T. 3 


2 The ideal roast meat thermometer would be of the dial type, not 
so subject to damage by excessive temperatures. It is believed that 
the Tel-Tru listed under “Thermometers for Candy, Jelly, or Deep 
Fat" would be good for this use (if more accurately graduated than 
the sample tested by CR) for the reason mentioned, and also because 
its top graduation is well above any temperature likely to be reached 
in roast-meat cookery. 











Gustavademecum 


— A Review 








Gustavademecum for the Island of Manhattan by R. B. 
Sosman, 117 W. Dudley Ave., Westfield, N.J. 16 
pages 3% x 63% in. Available from the author at 
50c the copy; $1 for three. 


OR THE RESTAURANT-FANCIER living in or 
Fee orine the Island of Manhattan, Dr. 
Sosman has put together a rather remark- 
able compendium. His Gustavademecum is a 
pamphlet containing a uniquely detailed tab- 
ulation of 323 eating places in the city of 
New York. Dr. Sosman is an eminent scien- 
tist, a physicist and physical-chemist, and he 
has not hesitated to employ some of the for- 
bidding symbols of his professions as a means 
of including an enormous and varied amount 
of eating-house information in a very small 
space. Perhaps it is due to the extensive use 
of mathematical and scientific symbols that 
the pamphlet is stated on the cover to have 
been prepared for the convenience of mathe- 
maticians, physicists, engineers, and explor- 
ers. The layman will however have no 


trouble in making use of the pamphlet if he 
cares to take the trouble to study the nota- 
tion for a few minutes. 


For nearly all listings the type of restaurant 
(i.e., whether French, Italian, etc.) is stated, 
and for many, prices of meals and drinks are 
indicated. For more than one-third of the 
listings, judgments are given of the quality 
of the food and service. The author, having 
in mind his engineering and scientific friends, 
has often included interesting and amusing 
comments on many other matters, such as 
cordiality of reception, the intelligence quo- 
tient of the waiters, the quality of the other 
patrons, the estimated noise level in decibels, 
even the illumination in foot-candles. 


The booklet is a worth-while product of 
an amateur consumer-researcher who, while 
making the investigation of public eating 
places an entertaining hobby, has become 
professionally expert in this field. 
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Household Lubricating Oils 


OUSEHOLD LUBRICATING OILS are made 

for oiling sewing machines, typewriters, 
motors, fishing gear, locks, musical instru- 
ments, furniture casters, and other such var- 
ied machinery. For a furniture caster or a 
door hinge, almost any lubricating oil will 
do well enough, but for an expensive ma- 
chine or appliance which is to be kept in 
good running condition with little attention 
over a long period of time, the oil should be 
of the right type and grade. 


Oils serve, of course, to reduce friction, 
which causes machines or tools to run hard 
and to wear out. The oil adheres to the 
moving parts and separates them so that 
the sliding or slipping that must take place 
occurs in the oil itself. The oil should possess 
qualities that enable it to adhere to the parts 
of the machine or appliance that rub or turn 
against each other, and in many uses it 
should be an oil that will flow easily over a 
wide range of temperatures. The oil should 
have a low degree of acidity so that it will 
not promote corrosion of metal. If it de- 
velops acidity, it may harm delicate working 
parts. Furthermore, the oil should retain 
its desirable characteristics over a long period 
of time, for if it becomes stiff or gummy, it 
will make a machine run hard, necessitating 
cleaning and re-oiling. 


EN WELL-KNOWN BRANDS of lubricating 
ed were tested by CR to determine 
whether they were suitable to use at low tem- 
peratures, whether they contained excessive 
acid, and whether they maintained their char- 
acteristics well during an accelerated aging 
test. The accelerated aging was accomplish- 
ed by exposing the oils to direct sunlight and 
air for a period of twenty-five hours at a 
temperature of 35°F. Two of the oils that 
were rated C did not go to a low enough 
temperature before congealing. Some of the 
oils, on the other hand, were still fluid at 
temperatures of 20 to 30 degrees below zero. 
Some of the less desirable oils showed changes 
amounting to as much as 150% in their abil- 
ity to flow easily, and 350% in their acidities, 


during the exposure test. The two best oils 
were scarcely affected during the test. Vis- 
cosities of the oils measured at 16°C (60.8°F) 
ranged from 184 Saybolt units, a “‘light”’ oil, 
to 596 Saybolt units, a relatively ‘‘heavy”’ 
oil; most of the viscosities were in the range 
of 200 to 260 Saybolt units. 


A. Recommended 
Nyoil (William FP. Nye, Inc., New Bedford, Mass.) 


25c for 3144 oz can. Relatively heavy oil. Found to 
be particularly suitable for below-zero temperatures. 
Only slight increases in acidity and in viscosity oc- 
curred during exposure test. 2 
Pike, No. XB1 (Behr-Manning Div. of Norton Co., 
Troy, N.Y.) Increase in acidity 
during exposure test, only slight; increase in vis- 
cosity, average. Found also to be a superior oil in 
a 1937 test by CR. 2 


25c for 3-oz can. 


B. Intermediate 


Cross Country, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 28—4411. 9c plus 
postage for 4-oz can. A relatively heavy oil found 
particularly suitable for below-zero temperatures. 
Increases in acidity and viscosity during exposure 
test, both average. 

Ever-Ready (Ever-Ready Div. of Plough, Inc., N.Y.C. 
and Memphis; sold by G. C. Murphy Co. stores) 
10c for 4-oz can. Increase in acidity during ex- 
posure test, average; increase in viscosity, less than 
average (desirable). 1 

Pure Household Oil (The Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago) 15c for 4-oz can. Increase in acid- 
ity during exposure test, somewhat greater than 
average (undesirable); increase in viscosity, less 
than average (desirable). 1 


C. Not Recommended 


Each of the oils rated C had one or more of the follow- 
ing faults as indicated by symbol: too high acidity (m); 
too great increase in acidity or viscosity during test (n). 


Sohio Household Oil (Standard Oil Co., Midland Bldg., 
Cleveland) 10c for 3-oz can. (n) 1 


Wards Fine Machine Oil, Montgomery Ward's No. 
61—9531. 9c plus postage for 4-oz can. Lightest 
oil tested. (n) 1 

Mobil Handy Oil (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C.) 25c for 4-oz can. (m) 2 

““3-In-One” Oil (Distrib. A. S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, 
N.J.) 25c for 3-oz can. (n) 

Tri-Pak (Tri-Pak Gun Kit, Inc., San Francisco) 25c 
for 144-oz transparent plastic container. (n) 


iS) 
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Plated Siluew«are 


pee SILVERWARE seems a far cry from 
the problems of manufacturing munitions. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the many kinds of 
consumers’ goods on which production has 
had to be sharply curtailed because of short- 


age of materials. There is a great oversup- 
ply of silver, and government vaults are 
bulging with silver bullion, but there is a 
shortage of copper, which is used in making 
the base metal alloy. Some patterns of flat- 
ware recently have been discontinued and 
manufacture of many fancy articles, such as 
pie servers, berry spoons, olive forks, and 
bouillon spoons, has been stopped. Steel is 
being used as a substitute base metal. It is 
less satisfactory than the alloy hitherto used; 
it can be distinguished by the fact of its 
being attracted to a magnet. 

In the pages of our national magazines, 
one reads that ‘“‘Community gives you LIFE- 
TIME wear,” ‘“‘Holmes and Edwards is ster- 
ling inlaid for lifetime beauty!’ and that 
Heirloom Plate is “lifetime silverware.” 
Claims such as these are fanciful creations, 
typical of admen’s writing, and should not 
be taken literally by the consumer. Plated 
silverware of the grades commonly sold to 
consumers can be expected to wear through 
to the base metal in a fraction of a normal 
“‘lifetime.”’ 

Heirloom Plate has been advertised as ‘‘the 
finest silverware,’ Community is referred to 
in the ads as “the finest silverplate,’”’ and 
1847 Rogers Bros. is called by the maker 
‘America’s finest silverplate.’”” When such 
conflicting claims are made, obviously some 
of them fall short of the simple truth, as con- 
sumers understand the term. 

There are seven commercial grades of sil- 
verplate. Al grace is the poorest of the 
seven. Thus even the poorest grade is given 
a name which makes it seem to be not less 
than superfine. 

Next to the poorest grade is the one called 
Ai-+-, A1lX, or Extra. Then in order come 
AA; Double or XX; Triple or XXX; Quad- 
ruple or XX XX; and F.S.B. (Federal Speci- 
fications Board). The F.S.B. grade bought 
by the government is better than the grades 
commonly offered to the consumer; it is the 
grade the consumer ought to be buying or 
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rather the grade manufacturers ought to be 
selling to consumers who want durable qual- 
ity of plated ware which represents an effi- 
cient utilization of the base metal and labor 
which went into making, plating, and polish- 
ing. 

The amount of silver used in plating one 
gross of teaspoons of Al grade is 2 troy 
ounces, worth about 70 cents or one-half of 
a cent per spoon. This amount of silver 
produces a coating about 3/10,000 of an 
inch thick—approximately 1/3 as thick as 
a sheet of very thin, or India, paper. Quad- 
ruple or XX XX plate carries four times as 
much silver as Al grade. 

In order to increase the amount of service 
which so thin a coating of silver can give, it 
is common practice to place an extra amount 
of silver at two points particularly subject 
to wear, namely at the points on the back of 
a piece of the so-called “‘flat”’ silverware (e.g., 
a knife, fork, or spoon) where it normally 
rests in contact with the table. The rein- 
forcing is sometimes done by additional plat- 
ing and sometimes by adding a thin piece of 
sterling silver. The latter method is called 
“silver shod”’ by Wallace, and ‘“‘sterling in- 
laid’”’ by Holmes & Edwards. This well- 
known and traditional method has inspired 
the visionary ad-writer for Holmes & Ed- 
wards, possibly searching for means to gild 
the commonplace, to call this brand of silver- 
plate ‘“‘something more than plate.” 

[t is a curious fact that plated ware of a 
really good grade costs only a little less than 
the cheapest grade of sterling silver, and 
since sterling ware is made of a highly stand- 
ardized and dependable silver alloy, with 
none of the uncertainties which go with plat- 
ed ware, .many are coming to prefer sterling 
ware. The silver alloy used is one of 925 
parts silver and 75 parts copper. There are 
differences, of course, in the various brands 
of sterling but not as to quality of the metal 
used. The differences are in design, work- 
manship, and weight—the sort of things which 
the consumer can observe and judge and 
compare fairly well for himself. 

Probably the most economical way to pur- 
chase silverware, either solid or plated, is to 
buy it secondhand, provided patterns can be 
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found that are satisfactory. Some of today’s 
most popular designs are copies of designs 
which were in high style two generations ago, 
and fine used silver of that era can be bought 
for just about the amount one has to pay for 
new plated ware, not even of top grade but 
of the very ordinary grades regularly sold to 
ultimate consumers. 

If it is difficult or inconvenient to pur- 
chase used silverware at the price of new 
plated silver, there is another way in which 
the consumer can save money and yet get 
long life in what he buys. He can purchase 
a cheap grade of plated ware new with a de- 
sign which satisfies him and then have a sil- 
verplater put on an additional coat of silver 
immediately. The cost of the cheaper plate 
plus the cost of additional plating is usually 
considerably less than the price of new silver- 
ware of equivalent grade. The reason for 
this is that a large part of the cost of plating 
is not for the silver and the plating operation, 
but for the slow and difficult polishing which 
must precede it. The consumer who doesn’t 
know the platers of his city may shop around 
for prices (which for a new set, ought to be 
about $6 to $8 for 64 pieces). Remind the 
plater, if necessary, that he is being spared 
the expense and trouble of polishing before 
plating. It may be safest to check up on the 
weight of silver plate by carefully weighing 
the silverware before and after sending it to 
the plater. CR will be glad to give addresses 
of platers in New York City (2), Newark, 
N. J., Los Angeles, and Montreal, believed 
to be reliable. (Send a 3-cent-stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and 10c in stamps.) 


Cleaning of Silverware 


A good silver polish is easily made at home 
with a fine grade of whiting (such as the 
grade known as “extra gilders’’) or precipi- 
tated chalk (obtainable at drug stores at 
around 25c per lb) and moistened with house- 
hold ammonia just before using. 1 part of 
ammonia should be mixed with about 8 or 
10 parts of water. Some brands of commer- 
cial silver polish which do indeed polish quick- 
ly, achieve this advantage at the expense of 
producing scratches on the silverware. 

The electrolytic method of cleaning is a 
good method to use for silverware except 
when it has a French gray or oxidized finish, 
common in ornate patterns, or for such pieces 
as silver candlesticks or certain kinds of table 
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knives which are not in one piece or which 
are hollow and held together or weighted by 
cement. Simply place the silverware in a 
bright aluminum pan (if you have one) and 
cover the silverware with hot salt water mixed 
in the proportions of 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
to one quart of water. The water should be 
kept hot but not quite boiling. After the 
silverware is clean, it should be wiped and 
polished with a soft cloth or with a little of 
the whiting-ammonia mixture already de- 
scribed. An enamelware pan may be used 
instead of an aluminum pan if the silverware 
which is placed in it is in contact with a sheet 
of bright aluminum, zinc, or tin. The elec- 
trolytic method of detarnishing silver is less 
harmful to the silver than polishing with a 
silver cleaner, for the chemical action which 
takes place merely extracts the sulphur, which 
in chemical combination with the silver pro- 
duced the tarnish. The polishing method, 
on the other hand, removes not only the 
sulphur but also the silver which combined 
with it to produce the dark silver-sulphide 
compound. Before being put away, silver- 
ware should be rinsed very thoroughly with 
hot water and then wiped dry. 


Preventing Tarnish of Silverware 


There are two types of materials used for 
preventing tarnish of silverware. One type 
consists of a transparent, practically invisi- 
ble, coating of lacquer or wax that can be 
applied to hollow ware used for decorative 
purposes, such as candlesticks or vases. The 
other type of tarnish preventer consists of a 
chemically treated wrapper or a chest in 
which silverware is stored. Silverware which 
has been stored in a chemically treated cloth 
or chest should always be thoroughly washed 
before being used on the table. Some of the 
chemicals used on such cloths or chest linings 
for tarnish prevention are very poisonous, 
and we are inclined to think that most users 
of silverware should stay on the safe side and 
avoid the use of commercially sold chemical 
tarnish prevention methods which are not 
definitely known to be safe. 

It is not necessary for the housewife to buy 
expensive cloths or chests to keep silverware 
from tarnishing. She can very easily make 
her own wrapping or lining cloth, and the 
product will not only be cheaper but also 
free from the possible toxic hazards afforded 
by some of the proprietary products. The 
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cloth is made by cutting a strip of cotton 
flannel of the right size and soaking it in a 
solution of zinc acetate. Zinc acetate is less 
poisonous than other metallic acetates some- 
times used. One ounce of the zinc acetate 
(obtainable at drug stores) should be dis- 
solved in a pint of warm water. The cloth 
is merely soaked in the solution and then 
hung up todry. Wrapping silverware tight- 
ly in cellophane of a kind commonly used 
for wrapping packages, likewise has been 
found by CR greatly to retard tarnishing. 

In CR’s test of silverplated teaspoons, 
four samples of each brand in three or four 
patterns were bought and tested. There 
were exceptions in the case of Tudor Plate, 
of which there were only three samples, and 
Heirloom Plate, of which there was only one 
sample. The samples of a given brand were 
purchased one at a time over a period of 
about a year, and in most cases they included 
one or more teaspoons of three different pat- 
terns. This method of obtaining the samples 
was chosen for the purpose of making the 
test as far as possible truly reflect the qual- 
ity of the brands tested. Some differences 
between patterns are noted in the listings. 
The silverware was tested for amount of sil- 
ver used per gross of teaspoons and for thick- 
ness of reinforcement at the back of the bowl. 
Figures in parentheses are the average num- 
ber of troy ounces of silver per gross of tea- 
spoons as determined by the chemist’s tests. 
Prices are per dozen teaspoons. In general 
the amount of silver per gross of teaspoons 
was found to be approximately proportional 
to the price charged. The principal excep- 
tions were: 1881 Rogers and Wallace, which 
had somewhat less silver than the stated 
prices would indicate. Judgments on rein- 
forcements given in the listings take into ac- 
count an expert’s opinion that a lower grade 
of silverware should have a proportionately 
greater thickness of reinforcement than a 
higher grade. Ratings are cr42. 

A. Recommended 


Gorham Silver Plate (The Gorham Co., Providence, 


R. I.) $8.50. Patterns tested, Washington Irving, 
Cavalier, Invitation, Lady Caroline. (8.7) Heavy 
reinforcement. d 


Heirloom Plate (Wm. A. Rogers Ltd., Oneida Ltd., 
Successor, Sherrill, N. Y.) $7. Pattern tested, 
Chateau. (8.2) Satisfactory reinforcement. 3 

Holmes & Edwards Sterling Inlaid (Holmes & Edwards 
Div., International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.) 
$8.50. Patterns tested, Danish Princess, Guest of 
Honor, First Lady. (8.2) Heavy reinforcement, ex- 
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cept on one of two samples of First Lady pattern, 
which was very light. 3 
Reed & Barton (Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass.) 
$8.80. Patterns tested, Old London, Socialite, Stylist, 
Sterra. (8.8) Reinforcement of Old London pattern 
somewhat light; satisfactory on Socialite and Sterra; 
heavy on Stylist. Manufacture has been reported 
temporarily discontinued. 3 


B. Intermediate 
Community Plate (Oneida Community Ltd., Div. of 
Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.) $7. Patterns tested, 
Coronation, Lady Hamilton, Forever. (7.4) Satis- 
factory reinforcement on Coronation. Reinforcement 
slightly light on Lady Hamilton and Forever. 3 
1847 Rogers Bros. (1847 Rogers Bros., International 
Silver Co.) $8. Patterns tested, Lovelace, Adora- 
tion, Legacy. (9.6) Light reinforcement. 3 
Wallace (R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, 
Conn.) $8.80. Patterns tested, Personality, Sweet 
heart, Southgate. (7.4) Heavy reinforcement. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


The following 3 brands, although inferior to spoons 
rated A and B, would be desirable and economical pur- 
chases if taken to a plater, before they are used at all, 
and given a “triple plate.’’ (See text.) Reinforcements, 
however, would not be as,heavy as desirable. 

1881 Rogers (Wm. A. Rogers Ltd., Oneida Ltd., Suc- 
cessor) $4. Patterns tested, Delmar, Surf Club, 
Meadowbrook. (2.8) Light reinforcement. 1 

Wm. Rogers & Son (Wm. Rogers & Son, International 
Silver Co.) $3.50. Patterns tested, Gardenia, Georgic, 
Talisman, Exquisite. (3.8) Light reinforcement. 1 

Tudor Plate (Oneida Ltd.) $3. Patterns tested, June, 
Fortune, Elaine. (3.0) Reinforcement somewhat 
light. 1 


Note: Since the above article was put into type, WPB, it is said, has 
shut off the supply of base metal for silverware manufacturing. 














Buy Your Coal Now! ~== 








OAL is said to account for one-fourth of 
Ge rail trafic of this country. The 
train space taken up by coal is needed for 
planes, tanks, and guns, and their parts and 
supplies. The consumer will surely not want 
the delivery of his coal late this summer or 
in the fall to be the cause of trainloads of war 
supplies in cars and trains being delayed by 
avoidable waits on sidings. Now is the 
time to buy your next winter’s coal supply, 
or as much of it as you can possibly find 
the funds and storage space for. Be sure to 
bring this point to the attention of your 
school system and local government depart- 
ments and buildings, for some of these are so 
wrapped up in custom and red tape that 
they do not follow the sound advice on this 
point which is being given to consumers gen- 
erally. 
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Salute 


NTEREST in soluble coffee has undoubtedly 

been stimulated by extensive advertising 
and the appearance of Nescafé demonstrators 
at innumerable church suppers, Grange din- 
ners, Parent-Teacher get-togethers, etc., and 
CR has received a number of inquiries about 
this relatively new product. 


In buying samples for test, it was found 
that there were only a few brands commonly 
available. Of these Nescafé and G. Washing- 
ton’s appear to be the most widely distributed. 
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Coffees 


irregular hours, necessitating making an extra 
supply of coffee, the use of soluble coffee will 
probably effect a real saving. If the late- 
comer is content with warmed-over coffee, 
using soluble coffee would be no economy. 


Beverages produced were clear except as 


noted. Ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 


(G. Washington Coffee Refin- 
ing Co., Morris Plains, 


(. Washington's Instant 





Fine Art Coffee Crystals, 
included in an earlier 
test, is no longer manu- 
factured. 


The beverage made 
from each of the brands 
studied was judged to 
be inferior in flavor to 
that made from good 
freshly roasted coffee 
and distinctly different 
from the genuine coffee 
flavor. Since some may 
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is not issued during 
July and August 


The next issue for subscribers to the 
full service will be the Annual Cumu- 
lative Number which will be mailed 
the first week of September. 
issue of the limited service will be the 


N.J.) 39c per 114-oz jar. 
1.3c per cup. 

Nescafé (Nestlé’s Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 155 E. 44, New 
York City) 39c for 4-oz 
can. Contained added 
dextrins', maltose, and 
dextrose (3 types of carbo 
hydrate). Produced a bev- 
erage of acceptable flavor, 
but hard to compare with 
other 
taste value on account of 
added mixed sugars. Has 
about '% the caffeine con 


soluble coffees for 


The next 








find this flavor as satis- 
factory to them as coffee itself, it was de- 
cided in writing this report to rate the prod- 
ucts in relation to each other rather than 
in relation to coffee. With the exception of 
the White Rose Coffee Balls, the products 
were all transformed with equal ease into 
a beverage as they required only the addition 
of hot water to the proper amount of crystals 
to produce a cup of coffee. There is also 
some time-saving as water can be heated to 
boiling in several minutes less time than it 
takes to make either percolator or drip coffee. 
The directions for use of White Rose Coffee 
Balls called for a steeping process similar to 
that used with tea balls—another easy way 
to make coffee. 


Though each cup of coffee made with one 
of these soluble preparations costs 2 or 3 times 
as much as coffee made from one of the regu- 
lar medium-grade coffees, there is, neverthe- 
less, a possible economy in some uses, since 
waste is practically eliminated. In a family 
where Some member comes in for meals at 


tentof G. Washington's and 
Barrington Hall. A Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint that Nescafé was misrepresented in advertise- 
ments has been filed, but the case has not yet been 
tried. 1.2c per cup. 1 
G. Washington's Ace (G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Co.) 10c for 3. Quantity in each Ace (individual 
container) made stronger coffee than that produced 
by the amount suggested by the directions on the 
jar of G. Washington's Instant. 3.3c per cup if used 
as recommended; 2.6c per cup if used same strength 
as that in jar. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Barrington Hall (Baker Importing Co., Minneapolis) 
35c for 14-oz jar. Beverage produced was cloudy 
in appearance. Judged too weak when made accord 
ing to directions on label. Taste judged slightly 
inferior to G. Washington’s and Nescafé. Yéc per cup 
when made according to directions; 1c per cup when 
made strong enough to be judged fairly satisfac- 
tory. 1 


C. Not Recommended 


White Rose Coffee Balls (Distrib. Seeman Bros., Inc.., 
121 Hudson, N.Y.C.) 10c for 5 servings. Taste 
judged unsatisfactory. 2 


Presence of dextrins in such a beverage considered undesirable; 
however, if used in smal] amounts, probably unobjectionable 
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Ment Broadcleth Shirts 


poe RETAIL SHIRT MARKET has been com- 
paratively little curtailed by war devel- 
opments, though the prediction has been 
made that white shirts may eventually ap- 
pear less white and that colored shirts will 
offer less variety in hue. Prices, however, 
in some instances have risen sharply, with 
a recent marked decline in quality. 


When buying shirts, it is advisable to buy 
only those which carry a label showing that 
the maximum amount of shrinkage will not 
exceed 1% or 2%. When selecting a colored 
shirt, get one that is guaranteed to be color- 
fast to light and to washing. Vat-dye colors 
are in general desirable; printed fabrics are 
more likely to fade. 

The most popular fabric for men's shirts 
is broadcloth. It has a plain weave, and 
about twice as many warp yarns to the inch 
as filling yarns. One good popular grade 
has a nominal thread count of 144 x 76. 
This thread count refers to the fabric “‘in the 
gray,’ or prior to finishing. Other common 
grades have nominal thread counts of 136 
x 60, 128 x 68, 152 x 80. When the fabric is 
finished the warp thread count is likely to 
be increased and the filling thread count 
decreased from the nominal value, though 
this is not always so. Mercerization gives 
a silklike luster to the fabric. 

The shirts in CR’s latest test were all of 
white broadcloth having single-ply yarns in 
both warp and filling. Better grades have 
two-ply yarns in warp or in both warp and 
filling. In general the shirts tested were 
better in having less shrinkage, than those 
previously tested. Treatment of broadcloth 
to reduce shrinkage by Sanforizing or other 
process has become a common practice. 

In CR’s test one sample of each brand 
was used for tests of the fabric, while an- 
other sample was worn by a member of CR’s 
staff over a period of several months or until 
it showed signs of wear. It was laundered 
each day after being worn. The shirts were 
carefully examined for workmanship and con- 
struction and measured for compliance with 
the standard minimum measurements given 
in the Bureau of Standards’ Recommended 
Commercial Standard TS-2565. Fabrics were 


Qualities of a Good Shirt 


As many of these as possible should be looked 
into by the intending purchaser. It is to be ex- | 
pected thai the impending shortage of cellophane 
and similar wrapping materials will be one 
shortage in the consumer's favor, for it will per- 
mit him to see closely and handle fabrics from | 
which he is selecting. 


Smooth firm fabric of high thread ccunt. 

Shrinkage less than 2% as shown by label. 

Full cut, corresponding to minimum dimen- | 
sions of Recommended Commercial Standard 
1'S-2565. 

Permanent color. 

Close, even stitches. 

Seams carefully made and matched. 

Gathers and pleats evenly formed at back and | 
sleeves. 

Gathers over shoulder blades instead of at center | 
of back. 

Regularly shaped, smooth, four-hole buttons, se- 
curely sewn. 

Firm, neatly sewn buttonholes, made with highly 
mercerized thread. 


tested for breaking strength, thread count, 

ply of yarn, and shrinkage. Except as noted 

in the listings, shrinkage did not exceed 2%; 

generally it was much less than 2%. 
Ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 


Bean's Business Man, Style No. 3 (Distrib. L. L. Bean, 
Inc., Freeport, Maine) $2.35. Thread count, 150 
x 73. Breaking strength very good: warp 98 Ib, 
filling 35 Ib. Construction and workmanship good. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Longwear (New Process Co., Warren, Pa.) $1.29. 
Thread count, 138 x 62. Breaking strength: warp 
78 |b, filling 31 Ib. Construction and workmanship 
fair. Performance in wear test below average. 1 

Piccadilly Carlisle (Piccadilly Shirt Co., Baltimore) 
$1.39 each, plus postage; sold 4 in a box. Thread 
count, 133 x 66. Breaking strength: warp 83 lb, 
filling 25 Ib. Shirttails failed to meet accepted pre- 
war standards for length. Construction and work- 
manship fair. Performance in wear test good. Manu- 
facture temporarily discontinued. 1 

Pilgrim Tru-Point, Sears-Roebuck's No. 33-50. $1.65 
plus postage. Thread count, 151 x 76. Breaking 
strength: warp 65 lb (low), filling 32 Ib. Construc 
tion and workmanship generally good, but collar 
and neckband in one piece (prevents turning when 
frayed). 1 

Towncraft (J. C. Penney Co. stores) $1.65. Thread 
count, 144 x 75. Breaking strength: warp 76 Ib, 
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Two Sears-Roebuck Shirts with the same nominal sleeve 
length. Actually the sleeve of one shirt was nearly two in- 
ches shorter than that of the other. 


filling 32 tb. Construction and workmanship good. 
Performance in wear test good. 1 
Wards Ashley, Montgomery Ward's No. 35—2862. 
$1.69 plus postage. Thread count, 147 x 82. Break- 
ing strength: warp 85 lb, filling 28 Ib. Shirttails 
shorter than standard. Construction and work- 
manship average. 1 
Wards Jameson, Montgomery Ward's No. 35—2861. 
$1.69 plus postage. Thread count, 150x 78. Break- 
ing strength: warp 86 lb, filling 28 lb. Shirttails 
shorter than standard. Construction and workman- 
ship fair. 1 


Arrow Hitt 
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Arrow Dart (Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y.) 
$2.50. Thread count, 135 x 62. Breaking strength: 
warp 74 Ib, filling 24 lb. Shirttails shorter than 
standard. Construction and workmanship generally 


good. 


(Cluett, Peabody & Co.) $2.25. Thread 
count, 138 x 59. Breaking strength: warp 76 lb, 
filling 25 lb. Construction and workmanship gen- 
erally good, but sleeve pleats and gathers at back 
of shirt were somewhat uneven. Performance in 
wear test good. 2 


Manhattan (The Manhattan Shirt Co., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York City) $2. Thread count, 139 
x 61. Breaking strength very good: warp 8&4 lb, 
filling 38 Ib. Construction and workmanship gen 
erally good, but sleeve gathers were somewhat un- 


even. Performance in wear test below average. 2 
Van Heusen (Phillips Jones Corp., 1225 B’way, N.Y.C.) 
$2. Thread count, 155 x 77 (high). Breaking 
strength: warp 68 lb (low), filling 29 Ib. Construc 
tion and workmanship good. 2 

C. Not Recommended 
Leeds (A. Schulte stores) $1.39. Thread count, 155 


x 73. Breaking strength: warp 79 lb, filling 26 Ib. 
Construction and workmanship fair. Performance 
in Wear test poor. 1 


Lord Pepperell (Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston) $1.65. 
Thread count, 141 x 60. Breaking strength: warp 
80 Ib, filling 26 lb. Construction and workmanship 
fair, but fit of collar unsatisfactory. Performance 


in wear test poor. 1 
Pilgrim Tru-Point, Sears-Roebuck’s No. 33—53 (not 
listed under this number in current catalog). $1.44 
Thread count, 141 x 59. Breaking 
Sleeve shrank 


plus postage. 
strength: warp 83 lb, filling 27 Ib. 
to 1 in. shorter than marked size, and collar to 3% in. 
shorter than marked size. Construction and work- 
manship fair, but collar and neckband in one piece 


(prevents turning when frayed). 1 





Radio-Phonograph Combination 
An Additional Listing 





HE FOLLOWING RECEIVER, tested after 
_ pdr of work on the sets listed in 
CR's March 1942 BULLETIN, is said by its 
manufacturer to have a good probability of 
being available for some months to come. 
For a general discussion of the points deter- 
mined by test, subscribers should refer to the 
BULLETIN just cited. 
B. Intermediate 
General Electric, Model LFC-1228 (General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) $300. 12 tubes. Radio 
phonograph combination equipped for reception of 
FM and conventional broadcast and short-wave 


programs. Performance of set similar in many ways 
to General Electric, Model LF-115, previously rated, 
but was more sensitive and selective. Increased 
selectivity resulted in decreased AM tonal range. 
Frequency range on AM (electrical and acoustical), 
25 to about 4000 cycles. On FM (electrical), 25 to 
15,000 cycles; (acoustical), 25 to 7500 cycles 
somewhat restricted, for FM. Acoustic quality 
much improved over Model LF-115, considered due 


Had record 


changer of satisfactory quality equipped with wide 


in part to new speaker and enclosure. 
range phonograph pickup. Except for decrease in 
AM response, set might have received an A rating, 


as suggested in comment of previous report. 3 
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1942 Suntuuom Lotions 


by L. Stambovsky 


Mts: OF PEOPLE every year try to 
crowd into a few days, exposures to 
sunshine that should have been distributed 
over periods two or three times as long as 
the vacations available. The result is count- 
less burns and subsequent loss of time from 
work. This year, of all times, when every 
minute of working time for many workers 
is vital to our war production schedule, intel- 
ligence and care should be exercised during 
summertime activities. Other reasons for 
caution include potential pain, loss of pre- 
cious vacation time, expenses involved in 
treatment of burns, and the certainty that 
an ugly, blotched skin will be the result of 
repeated overdoses of sunburn. Last but 
not least is the fact that dermatologic insults 
of the nature discussed can, and sometimes 
do, develop into neoplasms (unnatural 
growths) or skin cancer. 


Methods of Prevention 


There are three methods by which solar 
burns can be avoided: self-control of initial 
exposures to within known safe limits until 
the skin is tanned, or the employment of a 
good sunburn preventive, or a combination 
of both. 


These skin-protecting products when ap- 
plied form a thin film which filters or absorbs 
the sun’s rays to such a degree that only a 
fraction of the total solar actinic (chemically 
active) energy reaches the skin. If product 
“X"’, for example, permits a third of the sun's 
erythemal (biologically effective, and de- 
structive when in excess) energy to penetrate 
the skin, the user of the product could re- 
main in the sun three times as long as would 
be possible if his skin were not shielded. The 
average period spent on the beach has been 
estimated to be about four hours, or 240 
minutes, which may take place while en- 
gaged in sports or just “relaxing.’’ By the 
correlation of a number of variable factors, 
60 minutes has been appraised as being the 
extreme maximum safe exposure in a single 
day for the average person, who is not espe- 
cially sensitive to sunlight. 


This figure is not rigid and must be modi- 
fied downwards in some cases, due to such 
influences as the reflection of ultraviolet from 
large bodies of water or snow, particularly 
in regions of high altitude. Such reflection 
may give an additive effect and so may in- 
tensify the total of the sun’s power to the ex- 
tent that 45 or even 30 minutes becomes the 
maximum safe dosage. The abnormal ultra- 
violet intolerance of blonds and red-heads is 
another factor calling for downward revision 
of the safe time of exposure. Dr. Henry 
Laurens (Tulane University, School of Medi- 
cine) is of the opinion that these persons 
have a sensitivity to ultraviolet that is from 


by brunets. 
Formulating a Sunburn Preventive 


A generally efficient and useful sunburn 
preventive can be formulated only by the 
correlation of two variable factors, the aver- 
age physiologic tolerance and the average 
period of exposure to sunlight. We have 
already suggested that 60 minutes is the ex- 
treme maximum safe exposure for untanned 
skin under average conditions. A mean 
taken along the New Jersey beaches seems 
to indicate that 240 minutes, or four hours, 
is the usual allotment of time exposed to 
sunlight, in a single day. For an average 
irradiation of 240 minutes the protective 
film must transmit 25% or less of the sun's 
active rays in order that the maximum safe 
dosage of 60 minutes in sunlight, without 
protection, shall not be exceeded. Higher 
transmission would result in injury, and 
while a lower one would have the effect of 
reducing the amount of the beneficial ultra- 
violet, it would seem wise to err on the safe 
side. 


For anyone not pretty sure of the degree 
of his susceptibility to sunburn, a safe rule 
will be to restrict exposure to 5 or 10 minutes 
a day until a basic tan is acquired. It is well 
to remember in any case that the sensitivity 
varies over a very wide range from one in- 
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dividual to another—varies too with the 
same individual at different times. 


Method of Testing 


Those interested in the details of testing 
sunburn lotions are referred to Drug and 
Cosmetic Industry, April 1939, and Ameri- 
can Perfumer, May 1941. The technique is 
based on the use of the skin as an indicator 
and the energy from a mercury are as an 
excitor or simulant of sunlight. A Corex 
“DPD” filter is interposed between the skin 
and the lamp in order to eliminate certain 
ultraviolet’ radiations that are given off by 
the lamp but not by the sun. Ultraviolet 
light produces an erythema or reddening of 
the skin. It is by this phenomenon that 
comparative evaluations of products are ob- 
tained. Variations in skin susceptibility are 
eliminated from the problem, to a reasonable 
approximation, by preliminary tests. The 
skin reacts appreciably more in sunlight, and 
protective films are more easily penetrated 
than with radiation from a mercury arc. 

The figures given in the table at the end 
of the article are transmissions of light from 
the mercury arc. It is clear, of course, that 
those sunburn lotions which have the small- 
est transmission should afford the most pro- 
tection. With a properly applied lotion of 
50°, transmission an average person, if not 
a blond or a red-head, might be able to re- 
main in the sun at the seashore for about 
one and one-half hours without being pain- 
fully burned. A lotion which has a trans- 
mission factor of 7% might permit safe ex- 
posure of something less than four hours. 


Greasy or Greaseless Creams and Lotions 


The oily preparations are probably better 
for the skin since they have some lubricating 
value and do not dry out in the sun. On the 
other hand they have fallen into almost com- 
plete disuse because of objections from an 
aesthetic viewpoint, or because they have a 
tendency to pick up sand, or possibly be- 
cause many persons have an instinctive dis- 
taste for a greasy feeling over a large area of 
the skin. Of course, the oil coating is easily 
removed by contact with blankets or beach 
mats and so their protective coating value is 
easily lost. 

The greaseless lotions or creams are prac- 
invisible and after drying are for- 

These products de not collect sand 


tically 
gotten, 


JUNE 


and are not easily displaced upon contact. 
As a word of caution, however, it must be 
remembered that water removes any type of 
film, whether greasy or greaseless, and that 
the protection which has been applied while 
the user was sunning on the beach must be 
reapplied after swimming. 


Erythemal Tests 


The sunscreens that have been tested are 
listed in the order of their effectiveness based 
on use of mercury are ultraviolet light. (The 
transmission is greater for sunlight.) The 
first in each classification affords the great- 
est protection, the latter ones the least. Sev- 
eral new products of good quality appear on 
the market for the first time this summer. 
All of them offer protection to some degree. 
It must be emphasized in conclusion that 
the most efficient preventive or even a deep 
tan is no guaranty of immunity if one goes 
to such an excess as an entire day of exposure 
to sunlight on the deck of a boat or in the 
clear, dustless, smokeless air of mountain 
country. 


Approximate 
Name of Product Average Percent 
Transmission 
Greasy Type 
Heliol S 
Richard Hudnut Suntan O S 
Noxsema Oil 35 
Norwich Oil 37 
Elizabeth Arden Ovi 50 
Greaseless Type 
Dorothy Gray 7 
Lvitan 7 
Norwich Lotion s 
Houbigant Lotion & 
Walgreen Lotion & 
H. II, Ayer Cream 9 
Norwich Noil 10 
Coty Lotion 15 
Gaby 15 
Noxzema Lotto; 16 
Sombrero 30 
Nutan 45 
Sunplexion 45 
Frostilla 50 
Sunshield 50 
Sol- Fend 06 
——s BUY 
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Phonograph Pickups 


| pee RECORD ENTHUSIASTS find consider- 
able enjoyment in working with equip- 
ment to better the quality of reproduction 
from their records. A large number of CR 
subscribers have built or have had construct- 
ed the audio amplifier described in CR’s 
February 1938 BULLETIN article ‘High Fidel- 
ity Radio at Low Cost.’”’ Such an amplifier, 
or a good (but necessarily expensive) com- 
mercially built unit, will give excellent rec- 
ord reproduction by the use of a suitable 
phonograph pickup and phonograph motor 
and speaker. The method for making the 
necessary connections to the amplifier is de- 
scribed in the Feb. ’38 article (tear sheets 
are available at 20c). 

The quality of phonograph record repro- 
duction depends to a very great extent upon 
the characteristics of the phonograph pickup 
which is used in the record reproduction. 
The pickup has also much to do with the 
rate of record wear. It is generally conceded 
that the heavier needle pressures tend to 
hasten record destruction; yet too little 
needle pressure is also to be avoided. Some 
authorities believe that a reasonable com- 
promise would appear to be a pressure of 1 
to 1% ounces, and this is the range of pres- 
sures of most present-day pickups. 

There are two types of pickups in common 
use. These are the magnetic type and the 
crystal type. Good-quality magnetic pick- 
ups tend to be more expensive than good- 
quality crystal pickups. On the whole, we 
believe that a first-grade crystal unit, for the 
average home user, is preferable to any med- 
ium-priced magnetic pickup. Record con- 
noisseurs, however, have often been enthusi- 
astic advocates of the magnetic pickup. 

For good and necessary reasons, commer- 
cial records are cut or engraved by the manu- 
facturer in such a way that the balance be- 
tween the loudness of bass and treble de- 
pends not only upon the recording process, 
but also upon the type of pickup used. This 
condition can be corrected so as to provide 
proper balance between the bass and treble 
by the use of tone controls or by the proper 
equalizer circuits. In the case of crystal 
pickups the equalizers may consist of simple, 
cheap condenser and resistor networks. Un- 


fortunately, no one equalizer is fully suited 
for all recordings, and a satisfactory solution 
to the problem is not easy. 

Equalizers for both magnetic and crystal 
pickups, or dircctions for their construction, 
are usually available from the pickup manu- 
facturer. All equalizers should be placed 
at the audio amplifier. With any type of 
pickup the use of a good phonograph motor 
is necessary for best results. The need for 
correctly mounting the pickup, according to 
maker’s directions, and for carefully leveling 
the turntable cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. 

Since it is possible, by means of equalizers, 
to obtain at small cost a fairly uniform re- 
sponse from commercial records, smoothness 
of pickup response in the range to be en- 
countered is considered to be much more im- 
portant than flat or level response. The 
pickups tested usually had a peak of some 
magnitude in the treble, the magnetic pick- 
ups being peaked at about 6000 cycles, the 
crystal pickups tending to be peaked at about 
4000 cycles. (Several of the crystal units ex- 
hibited a fairly smooth treble response.) Be- 
yond this peak, the response dropped off 
very rapidly, too rapidly to be dealt with by 
equalization. Crystal pickups noted in the 
listings as having a prominent treble peak 
would, therefore, not be suited for use with 
“full equalization.” 

It is interesting to note that the units 
equipped with the so-called permanent (or 
non-replaceable) stylus showed less tendency 
to have a resonant peak than those with a 
replaceable needle. With pickups using re- 
placeable needles, the type of needle used 
had considerable effect on the peak produced. 

Sapphire needles have decided disadvan- 
tages in use, for they are fragile and very 
susceptible to damage. Dropping such a 
needle onto a record, dragging it across the 
record grooves, or bumping it against the 
edge of the record or turntable is very likely 
to chip or damage the sapphire tip. If such 
an accident has occurred, the chipped needle 
may cause considerable record damage be- 
fore the fault is noted. In addition, such 
needles are fairly expensive and when they 
comprise part of a permanent-stylus pickup 
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replacement after breakage is even more than 
normally expensive. Since it does eliminate 
the annoying necessity of changing needles, 
however, the sapphire stylus finds wide favor, 
and is satisfactory for the careful user, al- 
though it would probably not be satisfactory 
for use by children or careless persons. 

In CR’s tests a large amount of work was 
done in an effort to measure the amount of 
harmonic distortion produced by the pickups 
in reproducing phonograph records. There 
are two types of such distortion, which space 
does not permit us to consider here. Suff- 
cient data were accumulated over a period 
of many months of study and testing to per- 
mit dividing the pickups into groups with 
regard to the harmonic distortion produced. 
The frequency response of the pickups was 
measured using calibrated test records both 
with and without various equalizer circuits. 
Listening tests were also made. 

Although list prices are given in the follow- 
ing listings, discounts up to 40% may be 
available from such radio supply houses as 
Radio Wire Television, Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y.C., and Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Except as noted 
pickups were suitable for reproducing records 
up to 12 inches in diameter. Ratings are 
cr42., 

A. Recommended 


Astatic, Model FP-38 (The Astatic Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio) $16.50. Crystal type, permanently 
mounted sapphire stylus. Needle pressure, 1 oz. 
Measured harmonic distortion, low. Frequency re- 
sponse very good and relatively even. With “full 
equalization,”’ gave response of 50 to 10,000 cycles: 
response too‘good at high frequencies to give pleasant 
reproduction (on account of prominence of needle 
scratch). Less equalization was preferred in spite 
of the fact that treble response was considerably 
limited. (Full equalization would, however, be worth 
trying for use with low-surface-noise records.) Con- 
sidered second-best pickup in test. 2 

Garrard, Model H-6 (Garrard Sales Corp., 296 B’way, 
New York City) $16.50. Crystal type, permanent- 
ly mounted sapphire stylus. Needle pressure, 1 oz. 
Measured harmonic distortion, low. Frequency re- 
sponse good, with only slight peak in treble. Con- 
sidered to give good quality on listening test. No 
data, except mounting template, supplied with pick 
up. Considered somewhat less satisfactory than 
Astatic, Model FP-38. 2 

Brush, Model PL-20 (Brush Development Co., 3311 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland) $45. Crystal type, per- 
manently mounted sapphire stylus. For records up 
to 174 in. in diameter. Needle pressure, 2 oz— 
rather high, certainly too high for acetate records 
as used on home recorders (maker claimed 1 oz). 
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Measured distortion, low. Frequency response ver\ 
good and without excessive peaks. With full! equal 
ization, gave response of 50 to 10,000 cycles. (See 
comment under A static, Model FP-38.) When used 
with Brush equalizer 3761B, furnished with pickup, 
response still very good, with quality of reproduc 
tion considered excellent on listening test. Manu 
facturer supplied ample data with pickup, including 
circuits of several equalizers. In spite of undesir 
ably high needle pressure, considered best pickup 
in test. "Model PL-25 at $33, for records up to 12 
in., appears very similar. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Knight, Cat. No. 65-200 (Distrib. Allied Radio Corp.., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) $2.55, net. Crystal 
type with replaceable needle (distributor suggests 
use of sapphire stylus). Needle pressure, 1-1/3 oz. 
Construction average. Measured distortion, low. 
Frequency response average, with moderate peak at 
4000 cycles. Had low-frequency resonances which 
tended to prevent best bass reproduction. <Ac- 
ceptable reproduction. Listeners preferred repro- 
duction without an equalizer. Useful data and 
mounting instructions were not furnished. 1 

Webster, Model AJ1 (Webster Electric Co., Racine, 
Wis.) $6.50. Crystal type with replaceable needle 
held by a special Phillips screw. Pickup tested with 
DeLuxe Fidelitone PermoPoint needle, No. AJ-1, sup 
plied with pickup. Needle pressure, 1-1/3 oz. 
Cheaply made. Friction at arm bearing. Measured 
distortion, low. Frequency response similar to 

Knight, but with less low-frequency resonance. On 

listening test, reproduction was preferred with little 

equalization. In spite of lack of good treble, unit 

considered to offer reasonably good reproduction, 

price considered. Very brief instructions supplied 
by manufacturer. 

Astatic, Model FL-48 (The Astatic Corp.) $12.50. 
Crystal type with replaceable needle. Unit was 
supplied (and tested) with what appeared to be a 
sapphire needle. Needle pressure, 1-1/2 oz. Con- 
struction very similar to Astatic, Model FP-38. 
Measured distortion, low. Frequency response sim- 
ilar to Model FP-38, except had marked peak at 4000 
cycles with rapid attenuation of treble at higher 

On listening test, reproduction con 


frequencies. 
Quality of re 


sidered better without equalization. 
production believed acceptable for many users. In 
structions supplied with this unit not considered 
applicable. 2 
Audax, Model D-38H (Audak Co., Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C.) $39.75. Magnetic type, with re- 
placeable needle. Needle pressure, 1.9 oz—rather 
high. Required good grade (not cheap) transformer 
for connection to most amplifiers. Construction 
and appearance, good. Frequency response good, 
with moderate peak at about 6000 cycles. Bass 
response deficient (characteristic of most magnetic 
pickups) but could be corrected to probable satis 
faction of most users by simple, inexpensive “‘bass 
boost” equalizer for which maker supplies construc 
tion details. When reproducing passages recorded 
at low volume, reproduction was good. At high 
volume, however, distortion in bass region tended 
to be high. Frequent design changes in this make. 
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An earlier tvpe, Model D-36E, was tested and found 
not satisfactory. 3 
Audax, Model Pro-2) (Audak Co.) $68.50. Magnetic 
type with replaceable needle. (See remarks on 
transformer under Model D-38H.) Construction 
and appearance, good. Performance very similar 
to the 40°, lower-priced Audax, Model D-38H. 
Needle pressure, 1-3/4 oz. An earlier type, Model 
Pro-1, was also tested. This was found not to be 
satisfactory. 3 
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C. Not Recommended 
Shure, Model 97AN_ (Shure Bros., 225 \ 
$5.50. Crystal type with replaceabl 
needle. Unit was supplied (and tested) with Shure, 
Model A60A, sapphire needle. Needle pressure, 
about 1-1/4 oz. Construction somewhat better than 
Webster. Measured distortion, high. Frequency 
response about average, but with marked peak at 
4000 cycles. Quality of reproduction judged poorest 
of pickups in test. l 


Huron, 


Chicago) 


Receiving 9M Programs with Regular 
“Breadcast” Receivers 


ANY consumers possessing good radio 
M receivers would like to be able to re- 
ceive the new FM programs but cannot see 
their way clear to purchase another set for 
the purpose. For such persons, the use of an 
FM adapter is a practical answer to the 
problem. 

An FM adapter usually consists of a small 
(table-model-size) FM receiver lacking the 
audio amplifier and loud-speaker. The unit 
is intended for connection to a conventional 
AM receiver which supplies the needed am- 
plifier and speaker for amplifying and repro- 
ducing the sound. This means a consider- 
able saving by avoiding duplication of the 
relatively expensive audio and speaker sys- 
tems. Of course, the AM set to which the 
adapter is connected must be a good one, for 
while FM can be reproduced through most 
sets (if not ac-dc) in this way, only 
the best sets are good enough to do justice 
to the high-fidelity possibilities of FM. Any 
of the high-fidelity console-model receivers 
which have received an A. Recommended 
rating in CR’s tests should be satisfactory 
for this purpose. If there is no connection 
specially provided in your set for phonograph 
or television or FM input, a serviceman can 
easily make the necessary connections; the 
charge for this service might be about $3. 

Before purchasing an FM adapter, be sure 
that FM programs known to be of high qual- 
ity are receivable in your locality. In the 
eastern states, parts of the central states, 
and in California, locations within 75 miles 
of large cities will now be within range of 
at least one FM station. If possible, it would 
be well to hear several FM demonstrations, 
preferably at the home of a friend, to ensure 
that the programs being offered are of the 
kind you like to hear. 


A special antenna may be necessary for the 
best reception at moderate distances from 
transmitting stations. A number of ready- 
made units (commonly called dipoles) are 
available but tend to be expensive. The 
aerial should be placed side-on to the station 
or stations to be received. Since such an 
aerial is directional, two aerials placed at 
right angles to each other may be needed 
(with suitable change-over switch) in order 
to give coverage in all directions. 

Ratings are cr42. 


A. Recommended 


Knight FM Adapter, Cat. No. D-136 (Allied Radio 
Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) $28.95 plus 
shipping charges. Table-model converter, 7 x 13 
. 7 in. 8&8 tubes, including rectifier and tuning indi 
cator. As compared with GE Translator, was con 
siderably less sensitive and had less satisfactory 
noise-reducing action (this relative lack of sensitivity 
and noise reduction would be an important disadvan 
tage in use of this set at any but moderate distances 
from FM stations). Quality of reproduction, when 
used with good audio and speaker system, very 
good. I or a-c only. (Said also to be sold under the 
trade name of Brewster and to be somewhat like con 
verter, Model 9-1047A, sold by Meissner Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Carmel, Ill, list price $44.95.) 1 

General Electric FM Translator, Model JFM-90 (Gen 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) $59.95—may 
be available at $45 or a little more from cut-rate 
radio supply houses. Unit consisted of small (table 
model) FM unit, 9 x 16x 8 in., intended to convert 
a standard (AM) high-fidelity receiver for FM re 
ception. 9 tubes, including rectifier. Lacked tuning 
indicator tube, which would have been a desirable 
addition. Sensitivity and noise-reducing action very 
good (used dual—most desirable type—noise limiter 

circuit). Quality of reproduction of this unit, when 

used with good audio and speaker system, excellent. 

When compared with some of the AM-FM combina- 

tion receivers recently tested by CR, a very clear 

improvement was noted when this unit was sub- 
stituted for the FM section of the set under test. 

Met recognized requirements for electrical safety. 

For a-c only. 2 
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Next Winter's Fuel 





| N SOME STATES many consumers can be sure 
of encountering serious difficulties in ob- 
taining fuel of the needed kind, in sufficient 
quantity, for heating their homes next winter. 
Coal as well as oil may be rationed through- 
out a large part of the United States. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard and in the Pacific North- 
west, supplies of fuel oil are already sharply 
curtailed and are likely to be more so. It is 
probable that there will not be nearly enough 
fuel oil in those regions to meet the normal 
heating requirements for next winter. Sub- 
scribers who heat with oil and who live 
where it may become scarce are advised by 
CR to give prompt consideration to the possi- 
bilities of using other fuels for the whole or 
at least a part of their heating requirements. 


Those who are fortunate enough to have a 
set of coal, coke, or wood grates for their oil- 
burning furnaces might well make plans for 
installing them at once and arrange now for 
delivery of a winter’s supply of solid fuel. 
Those who have oil-furnaces that can be 
converted to burning solid fuel should prob- 
ably try to obtain grates for them, as soon 
as possible. The anthracite industry with 
commendable foresight has recently under- 


taken a well-devised program to provide for 
a supply of grates for furnaces which in the 
emergency must be converted to coal. Some 
consumers will find it advisable to use a 
stove for heating at least one or two rooms 
with some fuel other than oil in order to 
make their allotment of oil last as long as 
possible and to be sure of not being totally 
without heat at some time of exceptional 
scarcity or delays of transportation. 

Where fire wood is available (as in con- 
siderable areas of the New England states, 
which may have a shortage of coal as well as 
of oil), it will offer in many instances the 
best substitute for at least part of one’s 
customary fuel. A modern type of room 
heater which requires refueling only once 
every 8 to 24 hours, depending upon the 
weather, is now available (Char-Wood Heat- 
er, Manufactured by the H. B. Smith Co., 
of Westfield, Mass.). A 23-page pamphlet, 
How to Burn Wood, which gives much valu- 
able information on burning of wood and 
lists brands of recommended types of wood- 
burning equipment, can be obtained free 
from the Connecticut Forest and Park As- 
sociation, 215 Church St., New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 





Extending the Useful Life of “Three-Lite” Lamps 





par many consumers are buying the 
special type of electric-lamp bulb, called a 
““three-lite’’ lamp, which, used in 
the proper socket, affords a choice 
of any one of three levels of illu- 
mination, depending upon the turn 
of aswitch. The ‘‘three-lite’”’ lamp 
has two filaments which are oper- 
ated either singly or both together. 
When one of the filaments has 
burned out, the lamp can still be 
used in places where only a single 
level of illumination is needed. 
“*Three-lite’”’ bulbs in the 30-70- 
100 watt size, and in some in- 
stances in the 50-100-150 watt text. 
size, fit the sockets used for ordi- 

nary, standard single-filament lamps. 


A “‘three-lite’’ bulb which gives only its medium 
degree of light, can be used in a standard, ordinary 


- CENTER CONTACT 





SHELL 
Base of a ‘“‘three-lite”’ 
showing drop of solder as a con- 
nection between center contact 
and ring contact, as described in 


socket to give one level of illumination without 
any change whatever. (For a lamp marked “‘base 
down,” it is desirable that it be 
lighted only when mounted in the 
“base down”’ position.) But if it 
furnishes only its lowest degree of 
light in a 3-way socket, a small 
BLGEN change must be made on the base 
in order for it to function in an 
ordinary socket. That change, 
which almost anyone can make, is 
merely to connect the center con- 
tact in the base to the ring-shaped 
contact, using a drop of solder, as 
shown in the accompanying figure. 
The method which has been de- 
scribed here for salvaging ‘“‘three- 
lite’’ lamps would hardly be worth while in nor- 
mal times; but it is of value in war times as a 
means of conserving important materials. 


RING CONTACT 


lamp, 
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Projectors jor Kedachrome 
Transparencies 


T THE REQUEST of many subscribers CR 

has undertaken a test of a number of 
still projectors for 35mm film (these pro- 
jectors also take fairly satisfactorily ‘‘ban- 
tam’’-size film). Because of space limita- 
tions it is not possible to include in this Bul- 
letin some of the valuable detailed informa- 
tion obtained in this test. It is believed that 
most of the widely advertised projectors now 
available are reported on herein. 

If a projector you may be especially inter- 
ested in happens not to be listed, you should 
plan to make certain tests of the actual ma- 
chine in the store before buying. In order 
to do this provide yourself with a test slide. 
This test slide should consist of a 35mm 
black and white negative slide as sold for use 
in focusing in enlarging (available at most 
photographic stores for around 25c). These 
negatives have a pattern of sharply defined 
lines and dots. Mount the negative in a 
standard 2 x 2 inch mask. You will also 
need two other slides: a blank slide consist- 
ing only of a mounted standard mask, and a 
sharp Kodachrome transparency, also mount- 
ed. (The Kodachrome slide should be typ- 
ical, but one that can be spared in the event 
it is damaged by heat in the test.) The 
focusing slide should be placed in the carrier 
and its image focused as sharply as possible 
on a screen placed at the greatest distance 
from the projector at which it will normally 
Examine all parts of the image 
Next, replace the 


be used. 
critically, for definition. 
slide with the blank slide. All adjustments 
of the projector remain as they were. Now 
examine the illuminated portion of the screen 
for any indications of color, especially at 
edges, and for evenness and intensity of 
illumination. 

After these tests the Kodachrome test slide 
should be placed in the projector and its 
image carefully examined for any color fringes 
or diffusion. The projector should be oper- 
ated continuously for at least half an hour, 
after which the Kodachrome slide should be 
inserted for an additional 5 or 10 minutes, 


and then carefully examined to see how hot 
it gets. The glass of this slide should not 
be too hot to be held comfortably in the bare 
hand at the end of this period.’ If the pro- 
jector is equipped with a fan the images 
should be very carefully examined to make 
sure that the fan causes no vibration sufh- 
cient to cause unsharpness of the image, par- 
ticularly at large magnifications. In general, 
for fairly efficient projection, a 100-watt or 
150-watt model is suitable for living-room 
use; a 300-watt model for small auditoriums; 
500-watt to 1000-watt models, which must 
also be fitted with superior objective lenses, 
for large auditoriums. In general, metal 
construction is preferable to plastic, but be- 
cause of metal shortages it is likely that all 
projectors of this type will eventually be 
constructed partly of plastic. Unless other- 
wise noted projectors were reasonably safe 
from overheating. 
Ratings are cr42. 
A. Recommended 


(Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Ro- 
$33.50. 5-in. lens. 150-watt bulb. 


Bausch & Lomb 
chester, N.Y.) 
Optically good. 

Kodaslide, Model 2A (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.) $36.50 with 5-in. lens, $55.50 with 714-in. 
lens. 150-watt bulb. Optically good. 

Spencer, Model MK 100 (Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y.) $25 (film strip adapter to fit all MK Models, 
$1.75 extra). 5-in. lens. 100-watt bulb. Judged 
slightly less satisfactory optically than Bausch & 
Lomb, Kodaslide Model 2A, or S.V.E. Models. 

Spencer, Model MK 150 (Spencer Lens Co.) $28.50. 
Identical with Model MK 100 except used 150-watt 
bulb and had separate heat-absorbing glass. 

Spencer, Model MK 300 (Spencer Lens Co.) $62.50. 
Identical with Model MK 200 except used 300-watt 
bulb and had built-in, fan-operated conling system. 

S.V.E., Model AAA (Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio, Chicago) $65 with carrying case. 
Similar to Model AK except accommodated film 
strip and slides. 

S.V.E., Model AK (Society for Visual Education) $55 
with carrying case. Very similar to Model DK ex- 
cept took 300-watt bulb. Well designed for con- 
vection cooling, but caution advised in operating 





} The reader may question whether a dealer would allow him to carry 
on su long 4 test of a projector; nevertheless there is no other way to 
be sure that a projector will not seriously overheat and damage valu- 
able slides. 
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the projector continuously unless external fan is 
used. 

S.V.E., Model CC (Society for Visual Education) 
$38.50. Similar to Model RK but accommodated 
film strip as well as slides. 

S.V.E., Model DD (Society for Visual Education) 
$55 with carrying case. Essentially the same as 
Model DK except accommodated film strip as well 
as slides. 

S.V.E., Model DK (Society for Visual Education) 
$45.50 with carrying case. 5-in. lens (other inter- 
changeable lenses available). 150-watt bulb. Semi- 
automatic slide changer (vertical) which shut off 
light as slides were changing. Optically good. 

S.V.E., Model RK (Society for Visual Education) 
$31.50 with carrying case. 4-in. lens (other lenses 
of different focal lengths available). 100-watt bulb. 
Optically good. Considered the best 100-watt ma- 
chine examined. 


* * - 


The following two projectors, though not included in 
the test, are believed, on the basis of an examination of 
specifications, to be effective for use in large auditoriums 
where a large image is required. 

Leitz, Model V1115 (E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City) $76.50 to $137.25 without lenses. 
300- to 1000-watt bulbs. The same basic machine 
is used in all models. 

Slidemaster (Bell & Howell Co., 1806 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago) $266.65, with 750-watt bulb and choice 
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of 3%%-in., 5-in., or 7'4-in. lens. 500- or 1000-watt 
bulb also available. Forced-draft cooling. 


B. Intermediate 


Argus All-Purpose (Argus Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
$22.75. Film strip adapter, $3.50 extra. 4-in. lens. 
100-watt bulb. Danger of overheating slides if left 
in carrier more than a minute. 

GoldE “‘Manumatic” (GoldE Mfg. Co., 1214 W. Madi 
son, Chicago) $45.50 less bulb. Uses 100-watt, 
200-watt, or 300-watt bulb. Built-in cooling fan— 
a-c only. Slide stacking magazine considered of 
doubtful utility. Optical efficiency somewhat lower 
than Bausch & Lomb. Fan did not produce objec- 
tionable vibration. 

Kodaslide, Model 1 (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
(slide carrier $1.75 extra). 4-in. lens. 


$18.50 
100-watt 


bulb. Definition slightly inferior to Argus. Illu- 
mination good. Overheating slightly greater than 
Argus. 


Spencer, Model MK 200 (Spencer Lens Co.) $40. 
5-in. lens. 200-watt bulb. Danger of overheating 
unless used with fan unit; since fan unit costs $23 
additional it is cheaper to buy Model MK 300. 


C. Not Recommended 


Vokar, Model C (Electronic Products Mfg. Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) $18.59. 4-in. lens. 100-watt 
bulb. Evenness of illumination, definition, and de- 
gree of overheating not acceptable in sample ex- 
amined. 





Water Storage for an Emergency 





EOPLE who live in areas which they be- 

lieve have a chance to be bombed or sub- 
jected to sabotage or other physical damage 
connected with the war, should note that 
one of the important precautionary mea- 
sures that can be taken is that of having a 
sure supply of drinking water available for 
an emergency, since cessation of water serv- 
ice or temporary contamination of the sup- 
ply is always a possibility in such cases. The 
drinking water should be stored in glass bot- 
tles or gallon glass jugs, stoppered either 
with a screw cap or a clean, new cork. Corks 
being scarce nowadays, an old one may be 
used, but it should be one which has been 
thoroughly cleansed or boiled or soaked in 
a laundry bleaching solution. The contain- 
ers naturally should have been thoroughly 
and carefully cleaned, then rinsed several 
times. 

It may be well to pour out the water oc- 
casionally and refill the containers, though 
if the precautions indicated have been taken 
it is of no great importance to do so, par- 
ticularly if scrupulously clean and disinfected 


bottles with clean and sterile stoppers have 
been used, cleanly filled. It is a good idea to 
store several gallons in different parts of 
the house, so that if any damage does occur, 
one or more containers full of clean, safe 
water may always be accessible. 

Consumers should not follow the advice 
often given to fill bathtubs and pails during 
an air raid or other emergency, for any such 
action by many thousands of people would 
make a tremendous drain upon the water- 
supply system, and might even mean thwart- 
ing the fire department’s efforts to extinguish 
a conflagration. 

Two or three pails located at suitable 
points on different floors of the house should 
be kept permanently filled for fire-protection 
use, beginning now when there is no water 
emergency. Pails or boxes of fine, dry sand’ 
are also useful in this way and have the 
advantage that there is no danger of freezing 
in extreme weather. 


' Recommendations have been noted that fine table salt be used, but 
it is believed by some that salt has no particular advantages over sand 
for extinguishing incendiary bombs, and salt does have some disadvan- 
tages not possessed by fine, dry sand. 
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What Consumers Can Do 


|\Continued from page 2) 





access to the market, it will be wise to do con- 
siderable home canning and preserving of foods, 
and where possible, to make plans for storage of 
winter vegetables in a cold-room or cave. 

Wise consumers will study all possible ways 
to provide what engineers call a “‘stand-by” in 
case of failure of certain sources of supply, wheth- 
er of fuel, electricity, or other items. It is im- 
possible for families whose existence is geared to 
urban life to make themselves self-sufficient in 
the matter of foodstufis as their forefathers did, 
but it is possible to keep a limited supply of 
soundly chosen emergency supplies in the family 
pantry, or to know where to go for essential 
foods in the event that the customary sources 
fail. 

Explore new markets and find out where things 
can be bought at secondhand. CR will give 
special and close attention to the possibilities of 
buying secondhand and rebuilt and various sub- 
stitute items, such as radio sets, vacuum cleaners, 
and other durable goods; in addition we will test, 
of course, the new products and new substitutes 
which will undoubtedly be widely available by 
fall or early winter. You can help by sending 
us the results of your own investigations in the 
secondhand field, since to cover the country by 
personal visit of CR’s staff members is entirely 
outside the scope of our moderate resources. 

In addition to the new buying problems which 
consumers will face, the extra demands on every 
man, woman, and child for civilian defense re- 
quire considerable time and energy. Learn to 
eat wisely for health’s sake, so that you will not 
waste time in being sick. The ANNUAL CuMUu- 


LATIVE BULLETIN this year will increase the 
space given to information on food, and the sec- 
tions will be written especially with the specific 
health problems of wartime in mind. 

There will be no issues of CoNSUMERS’ RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN during July and August, in 
accordance with our custom of concentrating on 
the final compiling, editing, and proof-reading of 
the ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN. That is- 
sue, scheduled to appear the first week in Sep- 
tember, will be particularly useful as a household 
guide this year, for now it is imperative that 
consumers who wish to keep the necessary reduc- 
tion of their standard of living to a minimum 
shall give really serious thought and study to the 
problem of buying, and especially of careful use 
and repairing of what they have. Some mistakes 
are inevitable, with supply conditions changing 
as rapidly as they are now. But you can’t afford 
to make any unnecessary mistakes these days, by 
buying products likely to prove unsatisfactory, 
when competent advisers are ready to warn you 
against such errors. 

But don’t make it a one-way process. Send 
us the benefits of your explorations and sugges 
tions in the new consumer fields, so that others 
may share in your discoveries. Subscribers to 
the full service will next see the results of ou 
labors in September. Libraries, schools, and 
others who are current subscribers to the limited 
9-BULLETIN service will receive their next BuL- 
LETIN issue in October. 

We hope the summer may be a busy and pro- 
ductive one for all. And don’t forget to buy 
War Bonds. 





Janitor 


Supplies 





O’ SPECIAL INTEREST to consumers, school 
teachers, and persons having to do with 
purchasing school supplies is a pamphlet entitled 
“The Janitor Supply Racket,’’ an address deliv- 
ered by H. H. Linn, Ph. D., at the 24th Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on October 16, 1935. (Dr. Linn is now 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
Cit.) 

At a time when tax money should be particu- 
larly husbanded, both the consumer and the 
school administrator should be interested in Dr. 
Linn’s pamphlet. The consumer, besides, will 
be interested because of light which the pamphlet 
will throw upon his own home problems. The 
teacher, too, will find the information valuable 


because it will enable him to help his school sys- 
tem obtain needed compounded cleaning, scour- 
ing, and polishing substances of good quality, 
economically. 


The pamphlet discusses the unreasonable prices 
asked for many simple and commonplace chem- 
ical specialties sold under brand names, and gives 
a number of useful formulas and sources of in- 
formation. 


The pamphlet is an indispensable reference for 
any person having charge of expenditures for any 
school system. Reprinted in mimeographed form 
(with certain unimportant omissions) it is avail- 
able from Consumers’ Research by special per- 
mission of the author, at the nominal charge of 
5 cents; free to educators and school adminis- 
trators. 
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With Ratings of Phonograph Records 
y 


WALTER F. 


GRUENINGER 





Since the War Production Board will 
permit record manufacturers to use 
only 30% of the amount of virgin 
shellac used last year, the 1942 sale 
of records may fall to approximately 50 mil- 
lion, instead of approximately 100 million 
in 1941. Shellac accounts for nearly 25% 
of a record, and clay, cottonflock, limestone, 
lamp black, wax, and acetate make up most 
of the remainder. 

As a consequence of this order, we may 
look for a reduction in the number of new 
recordings, a rationing of new records among 
dealers, withdrawal from the catalog of slow- 
selling items, the required turning in of old 
records when we are purchasing new ones. 
Manufacturers, meanwhile, are pushing ex- 
periments for shellac substitutes not covered 
by priorities. In the light of all these de- 
velopments, those who want records from 
the general catalogs will be wise to buy them 
now. 


ECOMMENDED FOR REFERENCE to the col- 
lector of hot records is The Jazz Record 
Book, by Charles Edward Smith and assistants 
(Smith & Durrell, pub. N.Y.C., $3.50). Al- 
though over 100 of the 515 pages present the 
history of jazz, the main section lists more 
than a thousand outstanding jazz records 
generally available, names the soloists, band, 
period of jazz it represents, and analyzes the 
style. The volume discusses the work of 
Duke Ellington, Jelly Roll Morton, Louis 
Armstrong, Count Basie, Sidney Bechet, etc. 
TEST was recently carried out in Con- 


A sumers’ Research laboratory to deter- 
mine the level of surface noise on a numbe 
of recent pressings of Victor, Columbia, and 
Decca records. The test showed, in part, 
that Columbia Masterworks were less noisy 
than Victor Red Seal records. This sub- 
stantiates recent Columbia advertising, al- 


“7 
though scientifically speaking it is not cor- 
rect to say that the records create ‘55.3% 
less surface noise.’’ Columbia Red Label rec- 
ords were found to be noisier than Columbia 
Masterworks, but slightly quieter than the 
Victor Black Label. The Decca records tested 
were noisier than either of the last two brands 
named. 


Ratings of Phonograph Records 


1—recommended; B—intermediaie; 


Key: AA—high!y recommended; 
“—nol recommended 
Quality Inter- Fidelity 
of pre- of 
Must tation Recording 
ORCHESTRA 
Bach-Stokowski: D Minor Yoc- \A A \ 


cata & Fugue (3 sides) & Prelude 
on “‘Etne Feste Burg’’ (1 side). 
All American Orch. under Sto- 
kowski. Columbia X219. $2.63. 
Stokowski whoops it up again. 

Bach-Stokowski: Passacaglia & \ 
Fugue. All American Orch. under 
Stokowski. 4 sides, Columbia 
X216. $2.63. Stokowski’s third 
recording of his colossal transcrip- 
tion. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5. 
Phil.-Symph. Orch. of N.Y. under 
Walter. 8 sides, Columbia M498. 
$4.73. Most popular symphony. 
Over-all choice of ‘Fifth’ record- 
ings. 

Franck: Piece Héroique. San Fran- A 
cisco Symph. Orch. under Mon- 
teux. 2 sides, Victor 18485. $1. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 96. Vienna A 
Phil. Orch. under Walter. 6 sides, 
Victor M885. $3.50. First re- 
cording of a spirited symphony. 

Loeffler: A Pagan Poem. East- B AA 
man-Rochester Symph. Orch. 
under Hanson. 6 sides, Victor 
M876. $3.50. Somewhat im- 
pressionistic music of no great 
consequence. 

McBride: Mexican Rhapsody. Bos- Cc A \ 
ton Pops Orch. under Fiedler. 
2 sides, Victor 13852. $1. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 25. Phil. 
Symph. Orch. of N.Y. under Bar- 
birolli. 4 sides, Columbia X217. 
$2.63. A lovely, unaccountably 
neglected short symphony. 


AA \A AA 


AA \A 


AA 


AA B A 


Prokofieff: Love for Three Oranges A A B 
— Scenes. NBC Symph. Orch. 
under Stokowski. 2 sides, Victor 
18197. $1. 

Rossini: /talians in Algeria—Over- AA A AA 


ture. Columbia Broad. Symph. 
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Qua'ity Inter- Fidelity Quality Inter- Fidelity 
of pre- of f pre of 
Wusic tation Recording Must fation Recording 
under Barlow. 2 sides, Columbia Stix 'Cello Encores. Piatigorsky ; AA \ 
71364. $1.05. (cello) 6 sides. Columbia M501 
Rossini: Semtramide Overture (3 AA A \ $2.89. Trivial. 
sides) & Gretry: Air de Ballet Recorder Music. Mann & Winkler \ \A \ 
(1 side). London Phil. Orch. (alto recorders). 4 sides, Hargail 
under Beecham. Columbia X215. Recorder (72 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
$2.63. The popular overture gets \lbum M101-2. $2.50. Record 
a tame performance which doesn't er (fipple flute) players, particu 
match Victor M408. The charm- larly, will welcome these discs 
ing filler is extra value. The more interesting, MW10-2 
Schuman:  Fesilival Overture. Na- B \ \ ($1), presents a sonata by Schick- 
tional Symph. Orch. under Kind- hardt 
ler. 2 sides, Victor 18511. $1. 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 1. Phila \A \ AA 
Orch. under Ormandy. §8 sides, Vocal 
Victor M881. $4.50. An easy : 
ne an ape eens. Brahms: 7 wo Songs for Alt \n- \ \A \A 
introduction to the symphonies of - ; - ba 
1 much-discussed contemporary derson (contralto) + sides, Vic- 
rm. a a ae ay - M882. $2.50. Dee -d 
Strauss: Death & Transfiguration \ \ B tor M882. $2.50. Deep toned, 
€ : a tender songs, too seldom played. 
\ll American Orch. under Sto- Donizetti: Die Z : g R \ \ 
° ° 2 ° » 4 geune 1 ; 
kowski. 6 sides, Columbia M492 aaweeee CS megeenerre |< 
2K a ' Adam: Variations. \Korjus (so- 
$3.68. Uneven performance and : > 
thin recording of a dramatic tone prano). 2 sides, Victor 13826. $1. 
“ch { Da allle - . , . - 
> rs 17 Gluck: Orpheus & Eurvydice Cite A \ AA 
poem. Inferior to Victor M217. Faro & Che Puro Ciel § 
Strauss, R.: On the Shores of Sor- B \ \A ere & Cas Fave Cie. , . ‘Co. 
“41. ° (I ~ -S ») Ss = 
rento. Chicago Symph. Orch. un = hia 71365. $1.05 — 
der Stock. 2 sides, Victor 18535 a Se 
R Gretchaninoff: Songs. Kurenko \ \A \A 
$1 
* : ? , sopr 0) » sides ( Pe ) 
Strauss: Rosenkavalier Waltzes. AA A \A ee ee ee ore 
Phila. Orch. under Ormandy. 2 ae 5e — ee 
sides. Victor 18390 $1. , temporary Sussian _s 
, ° a > 2° 1 ie r c \ rvdlal 1 4 4 
Wagner: Die Meistersinger—Three \ A A me dl oe " y ea wy —s \ 
Excerpts. Pittsburgh Symph. ag — B ae ‘ae 
Orch. under Reiner. 4 sides, Co- or “y ; sae 201. Pereaney. 4 
lumbia X218. $2.63. A pedes- GSS, VI SEUe. ae. 
2 . “si 4 jn” : « . > op A “s9aro Dal 
trian performance of music from Mozart: Le oo g ‘oe Ri ™ \ \A AA 
Act III: Prelude, Dance of Ap- Se ec * ee ee 
prentices, Procession tetto—Caro Nome Sayao (so 
. prano). 2 sides, Victor 18496. $1 
INSTRUMENTAI Nicolau: Good Friday Must \u \ \A \ 
gustana Choir under Veld. 2 
Bach: Prelude in C Minor. Com- \ \A A sides, Victor 2206. 75c. 
mette (organ). 2 sides, Columbia Toselli: Serenade & Penn: Smilin’ B \ AA 
71366. $1.05. ; 4 Through. Kullman (tenor). 2 
Beethoven: Sonata No. 9 (Kreut- AA \A AA ides, Columbia 4285. 79c 
re susc iolin), Serki me os , 
ser). Busch (violin), Serkin (pi Verdi: La Traviata—Un di Felice \ \ \ 
ano). 8 sides, Columbia M496. eterea & Parisi. o cara. noi la 
$4.73. One . the age com- ceremo. Gigli (tenor), Caniglia 
are in the violin and piano (soprano). 2 sides, Victor 15602 
repertoire $1 
Brahms: TJrio No. J. Rubinstein, B \A B 
leifetz, Feuermann (piano, vio- LIGHT, FOLK, & MISCELLANEOUS 
lin, cello). 8 sides, Victor M883. chs, 
$4.50. Uninteresting Brahms. Kern: Songs. Gordon String Quar- \ B \ 
Felton: Concerto No. 3 for Organ & \ \A \ tet. 6 sides, Decca Album 293 
Strings. Biggs (organ). 4 sides, $3.50. Fancy quartet arrange 
Victor M866. $2. Handel-like ments of All the Things You Are, 
music. Melodious, strongly Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Bill, 
rhythmic. etc., unlikely to satisfy chamber 
Haydn: Quartet Op. 54, No. 1. Bud A \A B music or Kern fans. 
apes String Quartet. 4 sides, Duchin Plays Cole Porter. Duchin \ AA A 
Victor M869. $2.50. Delight- (piano). 8 sides, Columbia C87 
ful work expertly performed. $?.67. Rather informal orna- 
Saint-Saens: Danse Macabre. Lu- \ B \ mentation of favorite Cole Porter 
boshutz & Nemenoff (piano duo). songs. Of its kind—good. 
2 sides, Victor 18486. $1. : ge - ‘ 
e , ; : : Iksong: Micheu Banjo & Chant: \ \A \ 
Schubert: C Major Quintet. Bud- AA AA AA es ee Oi 
apest String Quartet & B. Heifetz Calemniie 17204. 79c. 
(cello). 12 sides, Columbia M497, ae ae — 
$6.83. A masterpiece—melody Musical Comedy Favorites, Vol 2. \A \ AA 
in every measure. Highly rec- Kostelanetz & His Orc - 8 side ° 
ommended to every lover of string Columbia M502. §. 68. As 
music. manufacturer claims, “typical 
Schubert: Sonata No. 10 (9 sides) A AA A 22 k. Kost lanetz arrangements 
& March in E Major (1 side). and perilormances, 
Schnabel (piano). Victor M888. Negro Spirituals. Maynor (so- AA \ \A 
$5.50. A happy work recom- prano). 8 sides, Victor M879. 
mended to the connoisseur. $3.50. Although “the art of 
Weber: Sonata No. 1. Arrau (pi- B AA AA singing”’ is evident here, the male 
ano). 6 sides, Victor M884. choir is a definite asset and the 
$3.50. Dated, romantic work. over-all impression is favorable. 
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Quality Inter- Fidelity 
of pre- of 
Music tation Recording 
The Old Rugged Cross. Rodeheaver B B A 
(baritone). 10sides, Decca Album 
297. $2.25. Gospel hymns. 
In Old Vienna. Marek Weber's A AA AA 
Orch. §8 sides, Columbia C§81. 
$2.63. Waltz potpourri for danc- 
ing. 
Slav Folksongs: Fighting Song & I A A A 
am My Mother’s Pet. Raden- 
kovic & Markovic (baritone & 
guitar). 2 sides, Sonart M567. 
(Sonart, 25 West 42 St., N.Y.C.) 
75c. 
Slav Folksongs: You Are My Dar- A A A 
ling & Pearl of Dalmatian Songs. 
Radenkovic & Markovic (bari- 
tone & guitar). 2 sides, Sonart 
M568. 79c. 
Songs of Mexico. Castillo (soprano). B B AA 
8 sides, Decca Album 296. $2.50. 
Mexican popular songs with Hol- 
lywood trimmings. 


Songs of the Southern Slavs. Raden- A A A 
kovic & Markovic (baritone & 
guitar). 6 sides, Sonart M1. 
$2.89. Similar to music you've 
heard in Russian and Hungarian 
restaurants. Best disc M573 (75c). 
Southern Slav Melodies. Duquesne B B A 
Univ. Tamburitza Orch. & Singers 
under Gouze. 6 sides, Sonart 
M2. $2.75. Songs & dances. 
Amateurish singers. Good instru- 
mentalists. The tamburitza, 15 





JUNE 


Quality Inter- Fidelity 
of pre- of 
Music tation Recording 
centuries old, sounds like a guitar 
or mandolin. Best disc M571 


(75c). 

Swing Your Partner. Square Dance B AA AA 
Band. 8 sides, Okeh Set K2. 
$1.95. Square dances with calls. 


Twilight Hour. Gould & His String B A AA 
Choir. 8 sides, Decca Album 268. 
$2.50. Fussy arrangements for 
string orchestra of 8 familiar 
numbers including Deep River, 

Estrellita, Summertime, etc. 

Under Western Skies. Crosby (ten- B B A 
or). 10 sides, Decca Album 250. 
$2.25. Bing sings Empty Saddles, 

Singing Hills, Sierra Sue, Mar- 
cheta, etc. For Crosby admirers. 

Alec Wilder Octet. 8 sides, Colum- B AA A 
bia C60. $2.63. Unique instru- 
mentation, principally wood- 
winds, inbues this jazz music by 
Wilder with character. An album 
at a sitting becomes monotonous. 

Best disc C36188. 

Wings Over Jordan. Chorus under AA A AA 
Kramer. 8 sides, Columbia M499. 
$3.68. A radio group sings 8 
spirituals. 

A Young Man Sings. Martin (ten- B A A 
or). 10 sides, Decca Album 272. 
$2.25. Lush singing by Tony 
Martin of Begin the Beguine, Don- 
key Serenade, All the Things You 
Are, Perfidia, etc. 





Ratings of Motion Pictures 





This department of ConsuMERs’ DI- 

GEST endeavors to supply the critical 

consumer with a digest of opinion 

from a number of reviews, ranging 
from the motion picture trade press to Par- 
ents’ Magazine which rates motion pictures 
not only on their quality as entertainment, 
but on their suitability in various aspects for 
children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion 
picture ratings which follow do not represent 
the judgment of a single person but are based 
on an analysis of the reviews appearing in 
some 21 different periodicals. (For example, 
“The Jungle Book’’ was recommended by 
5 reviewers, rated intermediate by 7, and not 
recommended by 8.) The sources of the re- 
views are: 

America, Baltimore Sun, Box Office, The Christian Century, The Exhib- 
itor, Harrison's Reports, Liberty, Mademotselle, Motion Picture Herald, 
National Legion of Decency List, Newsweek, New York Hereld Tribune 
New York Sun, New York Times, New York World-Telegram, Parents’ 


Magazine, Releases of the D.A.R. Preview Commitiee, Successful Farming, 
Time, and Variety (daily). 


Periodicals will be added to this list from 
time to time as future exploration of the sub- 
ject brings to light other journals offering 
critical appraisals of motion pictures which 
appear to be deserving of the intelligent 
reader’s consideration. 


The figures preceding the title of the pic- 
ture indicate the number of critics who have 
been judged to rate the film A (recommend- 
ed), B (intermediate), and C (not recom- 
mended). 


Audience suitability is indicated by ‘‘A”’ 
for adults, “Y” for young people (14-18), 
and “C”’ for children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


mel—melodrama 
mus—musical 


adv—adventure 
biog—biography 
car—cartoon mys—mystery 
com—comedy nov—dramatization of a novel 
cri—crime and capture of criminals rom—romance 
doc—documentary soc—social-problem drama 
dr—drama trav—travelogue 
fan—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of peo- 
hist—founded on historical ple in wartime 

incident wes—western 
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1942 
A B C , A B C 
4 2 About Face.. war-com AYC 5 3 Cadet Girl mus A 
10 6 Adventures of 3 2 Cadets on Parade mel AYC 
Martin Eden, The dr A + 7 Call Out the Marines war-mus-com A 
4 2 Affairs of 5 § Canal Zone war-mel AYC 
Jimmy Valentine cri-mel A 3} 10 3 Captains of the Clouds war-dr A 
3 Alias Boston Blackie .cri-com A 3 7 Castle in the Desert mys AYC 
6 2 Almost Married.... mus-com A 5 2 Close Call for 
10 3 Always in My Heart mus-dr AYC Ellery Queen, A mys AY 
6 Arizona Terrors wes AYC 3 2 Come On, Danger mus-wes AY 
6 5 Confessions of 
- Boston Blackie mys A 
2 13 3 Babes on Broadway mus-com AY( 2 4 Continental Express, The war-mel A 
$+ 15 Bahama Passage dr A 3 2 Corpse Vanishes, The mys-mel A 
1 18 1 Ball of Fire....... com A 17 3 Corsican Brothers, The nov AY 
3 5 Bashful Bachelor, The com AY( 1 14 3 Courtship of 
7 6 Bedtime Story com A Andy Hardy, The com-dr AYC 
3 2 Below the Border wes AY( 5 1 Cowboy Serenade mus-wes AYC 
1 3 Beyond the Blue Horizon mus-adv A . 
2 1 Billy the Kid Trapped wes AYC 11 1 Dangerously They Live......war-mel AYC 
1 18 Birth of the Blues mus-com A} 6 5 Date with the Falcon, A mys AY 
1 7 Black Dragons...... war-mel A 1 10 4 Design for Scandal com A 
6 2 Blondie Goes to College com AYC 2 § Don’t Get Personal com AYC 
3 2 Blondie’s Blessed Event com A 3 1 Double Trouble com AY 
9 2 Blue, White, and Perfect mys A 3 Down Rio Grande Way wes AYC 
5 5 Body Disappears, The . com A 3 1 Dr. Broadway 4 mel A 
10 3 Bombay Clipper war-mel AVC 8 6 Dr. Kildare’s Victory dr A 
8 7 Born to Sing ..mus-com AVC 2 4 Dudes Are Pretty People wes AY(¢ 
1 ! Broadway. mus-mys-mel A 1 3 Duke of the Navy com AY( 
6 Broadway Big Shot com AYC 9 Il Dumbo : car AYC 
6 2. Brooklyn Orchid.. com A 
12 4 Bugle Sounds, The war-mel AJ 3 1 Falcon Takes Over, The mys-mel A 
2 9 Bullet Scars cri-mel A 10 9% Feminine Touch, The. com A 
5 Bullets for Bandits mus-wes AYC 4 2 Fiesta... mus-com AY 
12 2 Butch Minds the Baby cri-com A 3 - Fighting Bill Fargo mus-wes AYC 
© © 
—_ 
| ESR é C "R h Bulleti 
: CONSUMERS RESEARTH You Need Consumers NResearch Bulletin 
BULLETIN 
for 
’ 
ABOUT SPECIFIC CONSUMERS’ GOODS 
| , 
| For the Home For the Library 
i The problems of day- Consumers’ Research Bulletin is now available to li- 
Q to-day living require braries for nine months of the year, October through June. 
—————4 é The current volume (which is volume 9) ends with this 


far more skill, care, 
and preparation than 
in the earlier days when grandpa bit a nutmeg to see 
whether it was real or wooden. 


Let Consumers’ Research Bulletin help you with its 
laboratory tests of the many commodities which are still 
available for consumers to buy. It will also bring you 
essential information on how to care for your present appli- 
ances to make them last for the duration, and where to 
buy what in secondhand markets. 


The price of a yearly subscription (10 issues) is only $3. 
At present, new subscribers receive without charge a com- 
plimentary copy of the September 1941 Annual Cumula- 
tive Bulletin, and will also be sent the new 1942 edition in 
September. 


Please turn the page for a convenient sub- 
scription blank. 


Subscriptions for the coming year beginning with 
Sub- 


issue. 
the October 1942 Bulletin are now being accepted. 
scription rate is $2. 


For the School 


In secondary schools, colleges, and adult study groups, 
teachers of consumers’ courses can contribute effectively 
toward the war effort by teaching consumers the principles 
of wise buying so that the money saved may go into War 
Savings Bonds. 

Consumers’ Research Bulletin fills the demand for inter- 
esting, practically useful projects and source material in 
connection with such courses. A Consumer Study Outline, 
giving leading questions on some of the ‘outstanding ar- 
ticles, and providing supplementary reading and projects, 
is available without charge to teachers using Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin in class. Subscription rate for 9 issues— 
October through June—is $2. 
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TO FRIENDS 





A B C , a 8. € 
- 9 5 Fingers at the Window.........cri-mel A 6 5 In This Our Life..... 
ee gk) ks mus-com A 4 13 1 Invaders, The..... 
4 6 Fly by Night.. ee .war-mel A 
3 1 Forbidden Trails............... wes AYC - 1 3 Jesse James, Jr.... ena 
1 4 Four Flights to "Nae baat eecaeaet dr A a ee ae ee 
5 4 Four Jacks and a Jill. . .mus-com AY 1 16 Joe Smith, American..... 
4 - Freckles Comes Home.........mel AYC 10 7 Johnny Eager............ 
ee, ee eae kale Se dr AYC 2 10 Juke Box Jennie.......... 
8 1 Gay Falcon, The.. jag ane ae 5 ; 3 east wie..... 
8 6 Gentleman After Dark, A. .cri-mel A 
12 2 Gentleman at Heart, | Sa cri-com A ? 1 Kansas Cyclone............... 
7 5 Ghost of Frankenstein, The ..mel A — ££ ae les 
4 Ghost Town Law.............. wes AY( 9 6 Keep’em Flying..... 
4 Girl from Alaska, The..... mel A 1 9 1 Kid Glove Killer... 
2 2 Girl Must Live, A.... .mus-com A =f 06U™lllUM SU 
ae) Ok eee com A 7 Klondike Fury.... 
6 5 Go West, Young Lady.......mus-wes AY : 
5 11 Gold Rush, The (re-edited) ....com AYC 7 2 Laburnum Grove 
5 Grand Central Murder... . .cri-mys A 7 6 Lady for a Night 
9 5 Great Man’s Lady, The.. rom-dr A 1 4 Lady Gangster.... 
i 4 ; 2 é ° te 
3 15 3 H.M. Pulham, Esq............ nov A} ea 
4 3 Harvard, HereI Come.......... com A 1 & 7 Lady Is Willing, The 
- . 2 Mn + +aeatenndake mus-war-com AYC 2 6 Larceny, Inc..... 
3 2 Heart of the Rio Grande. ..mus-wes AYC 1 @ & aw of the Timber 
— 4 Helle Ammapolis............... com AYC 2 1 Let’s Get Tough... 
SS BS I wc ccactswnecsse mus-com A 2 2 Lone Rider Fights Back. 
3 4 Henry and Dizzy............... com AY( 5 1 Lone Star Ranger : 
3 Home in Wyomin’........ mus-wes AYC 4 1 Lone Star Vigilantes, The. . 
es ll mus-mel A 1 8 3 Look Who's Laughing 
11 8 1 How Green Was My Valley.. nov A 2 12 3 Louisiana Purchase.. 
1 6 I Killed That Man... mys-mel AY 2 7 Mad Doctor of Market 


Street, The 


cri-mel A 
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nov A 
AYC 


.war-dr 


s s 


mel J 


AYC 
.rom AYC 
..war-com AY 
.cri-mel AYC 


. wes 


mel A 


cea ar 
mus-dr A 
cri-mel A 
war-com A 
mel A 
com A 
cri-com A 
mel AY 
war-com A 
AYC 
wes AYC 
mus-wes AY 
com AYC 
mus-com A 
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} I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign $3.50 
the Consumers’ 


ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly—except during 


My profession or business is 


for new subscribers 





| the Consumers’ 
ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly 
It is understood that my handling 
‘The analyses of c ommoditie *s, products, 
will be in 


of Consumers’ Research subscribers” 


direction. 


Name ; 

(Please write in longhand 
street 
City State 


My profession or business is 





Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


for one year's subscription to 
Research Bulletin (which includes the 


_It is understood that my handling of any CR material which is marked 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


} I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign $3.50) for one ye 
Research Bulletin (which include 
except during 
of any CR material which is marked 
or merchandise 
this issue of the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole information 
accordance 


f— _I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign $3.50 
Annual Cum- t the Consumers’ Research Bulletin (which 
and August). ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly 
It is understood that my handling of any CR m 
of commodi products, 


July 


. My profession or business is 
CR-6-42 





for new subscribers 





ar’s subscription to f— I enclose $3 


s the Annual Cum- l the Consumers’ Research Bulletin (which includes the 
July and August). ulative Bulletin and Bulletins monthly 
It is understo« 
appearing in “The analyses of comm di ties, products, 


this issue of the re 
of Consumers’ Research subscribers” 
direction. 


with that will be in 


My profession or business is 


CR-6-42 





for one 
include 
except during July 


merchandise 
for the sole information 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


year's subscription to 
*¢ the Annual Cum- 
and August). 
iterial which is marked 
appearing in 


accordance with that 


‘he analyses of commodities, pro ducts, or merchandise appearing in “The analvses lities, or 
this issue cf the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole information this issue of the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are 
of Consumers’ Research Be nn eel will be in accordance with that of Consumers’ Research subscribers’ will be in 
direction direction. 

Name eee = - Name . 
(Please write in longhand) (Please write in longhand) 

a ikea emanate = Street 

City State City State 


CR-6-42 





Canada & foreign $3.50) for one 
except during July 


or merchandise 
onsumers’ Resear ch Bulletin are for the sole information 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


vear's subscription to 
Annual Cum 
and August). 


xd that my handling of any CR material which is marked 


appearing in 


accordance with that 


Name : : 
(Please write in longhand) 

Street. 

City State 


CR-6-42 
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Mad Martindales, The 
Male Animal, The... 
Man from Cheyenne.... 
Man from Headquarters.... 
Man Who Came to Dinner, The. .com A 
Man Who Returned to. Life, The. .cri A 


..com A 


Man Who Wouldn't Die, The.....mys A 
Man with Two Lives, The.... cri-mel A 
Married Bachelor. ; com A 
Masked Rider, The............. wes AY 


Mayor of 44th St. 
Melody Lane. 
Men of San Quentin. ~ ae 


Mexican Spitfire at Sea.. ....com A 
Mexican Spitfire Sees a Ghost... .com A 
Mexican Spitfire’s Baby ..com A 


Mississippi Gambler mus-cri-mel A 


Missouri Outlaw, A... 


Mister V....... -war-mel AYC 
Mokey....... cee ees oe 
Moontide.... ** ee 


Mr. and Mrs. North. . 
Mr. Bug Goes to Town 
Mr. Celebrity... Aree 
Mr. District Attorney ‘in ' 
the Carter Case mel A 


Mr. Wise Guy mel AJ 
Mrs. Miniver. . war-dr A} 
Murder in The Big House cri-mel A 


My Favorite Blonde... 


|, ee mus-dr A 
Mystery of Marie Roget, The.....mys A 


New Wine... 
Night Before the Divorce, The. dr 
Night in New Orleans. 
Night of January 16, The 
Nine Bachelors. . 


‘ .cCOmM «4 
No Hands on the Clock. 


mys-nov 


North of the Rockies. mus-wes AYC 
North to the Klondike mel AYC 


Obliging Young Lady 
On the Sunny Side. 
One Foot in Heaven dr / 


Pacific Blackout mel A) 
Panther’s Claw, The mus-mys A 
Pardon My Stripes com A 
Paris Calling... war-mel A 
Pasha’s Wives, The mel A 
Perfect Snob, The } 

( 


Playmates... ..mus-com AYC 
Powder Town. ...war-mel A 
Professor Creeps (all negro) com AY 
Public Enemies............ cri A 
Raiders of the Range... wes AY( 
Reap the Wild Wind a mel AY( 
Red River Valley. . mus-wes AYC 
Remarkable Andrew, The.. .fan-com AYC 
Remarkable Mr. Kipps, The .dr AY 
Remember the Day.. rom AYC 
Remember Pearl Harbor ..war-mel A 


Ride ’em Cowboy.... 


Riders of the Badlands.. .wes AYC 
Riding the Wind.......... ..wes AY 
Right to the Heart.. .com AY 7 
Rings on Her Fingers. . -mel 2 

Rio Rita(Abbott & C ostello)war- mus-com 4 
Riot Squad..... .mel A 
Rise and Shine. .mus-com A 
Road Agent. . mus-wes AYC 


Road to Happiness ..mus-dr A 


Rodeo Rhythm 


Roxie Hart. .....com A 
Royal Mounted Patrol, The. dr AY 
SN a ia a a karan war-mel A 


..com AYC 


_mus-wes AY 
cri-dr AYC 


.mus-mel AY 
..mus-com AYC 


.wes AY 


..mys-com AY 
car AYC 
com AY 


...wer-com AY 
My Favorite Spy............ war-mel AY 


biog-rom AYC 


com AY 
war-com AYC 
1V¢ 


com AY 


..mus-com AYC 


..mus-com AYC 
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Salute to Courage. war-mel A 


Scattergood Rides High com AYC 
Secret Agent of Japan. war-mel AY 
Secrets of the Lone Wolf ..crt AY 


Shanghai Gesture, The er US 
Shepherd of the Ozarks.mus-war-mel AYC 
Ship Ahoy. war-mus-com A 
Ships with Wings war-dr AY 
Shut My Big Mouth com A 
Sing Your Worries Away mus-com AY 
Sleepytime Gal mus-com A 
Snuffy Smith, Yard Bird com AYC 
Son of Fury nov-mel A 
Song of the Islands ..mus-com AYC 
Sons of the Sea. . hist-dr AY 
So’s Your Aunt Emma... com AY 
SOS Coast Guard (re-edited)...mel AYC 
South of Sante Fe mus-wes AYC 
Spoilers, The. ..mel A 


Stagecoach Express wes AYC 
Steel Against the Sky. mel AYC 
Strange Case of Doctor Rx mus-mys A 
Strangler, The. .mel A 
Suicide Squadron war-mel AY 
Sullivan’s Travels com-dr A 
Sunday Punch mel A 
Sundown Jim wes AYC 


mus-wes AYC 
mus-mys A 
mus-dr A 


Sunset on the Desert 
Sweater Girl 
Syncopation 


Take a Letter, Darling. . com A 
Tarzan’s New York Adventure..mel AYC 
They Died with Their Boots 

On.. hist-mel AYC 
This Above All war-nov A 
This Gun for Hire cri-war-mel A 
This Time for Keeps com AYC 
This Was Paris. . war-mel AY 
Thunder River Feud mus-wes AYC 
To Be or Not To Be war-com A 
To the Shores of Tripoli. war-dr AYC 
Today I Hang cri-mel A 
Torpedo Boat war-mel AY 
Tortilla Flat. rom-com A 
Tough As They Come. mel A 
Tragedy at Midnight, A mys A 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp war-com AYC 
Treat 'em Rough war-mel AYC 
True to the Army mus-com AYC 


Tuttles of Tahiti, The com AY 
Twin Beds com A 
Two Yanks in Trinidad war-com A 
Two-Faced Woman rom A 
Unexpected Uncle com AY 
Undercover Man. wes AYC 
Unfinished Business com AY 


Unseen Enemy war-mel AYC 


Valley of the Sun wes AYC 
Vanishing Virginian, The com-dr AYC 


Voice in the Night, The war-mel A 
We Were Dancing com A 
West of Tombstone mus-wes AYC 
What’s Cookin’... mus-com AYC 
When Knights Were Bold. mus-dr A 
Whispering Ghosts. . com AYC 
Who Is Hope Schuyler? mel A 
Wife Takes A Flier, The. war-com A 
Wild Bill Hickok Rides wes AY 
Woman of the Year com A 
Yank on the Burma Road, A. .war-dr A 
Yokel Boy. mus-com A 
You’re in the Army Now com AYC 
Young America com AYC 
















